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The American Fiction Guild, according to a recent 
bulletin from headquarters, is rounding chapters into 
shape in Portland, Ore.; Denver, Colo.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; Springfield, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Los 
Gatos, Calif., and Laguna Beach, Calif. There is a 
promise of additional chapters in Columbus, Ohio; 
Washington, D.C.; Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
and Seattle. 

It is the plan of the national organization to make 
the chapters real administrative units. Recommenda- 
tions which they may make will be transmitted to the 
national executive committee, for action. The latter 
meets the third Friday of each month at 8:30 P.M. 

With regard to the market-tip service which the 
Guild operates, a word of caution is given by Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Burks which applies as well to the 
policy of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. We are not 
infrequently taken to task for announcing new mag- 
azines which ‘‘folded,”” with resultant loss of manu- 
scripts and cash to many writers. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to know in advance which publishing ven- 
tures are destined to succeed, and which are to fail. 
Concerning this dilemma, Mr. Burks writes: 

“If the new venture is backed by someone who has 
a past record for failure to pay writers and illustra- 
tors, what is our duty? Libel laws keep us 
from issuing warnings. The best we can do 
is to issue a general warning to members that they 
gamble when they submit to new markets which pay 
on publication. ‘Play them close to your 
chest’ and watch which way the cat jumps. We are 
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afraid that members will suffer losses this year when 
new markets, as seems probable, begin to fold. The 
question to decide is whether to gamble, that’s all, and 
to take it on the chin or take your profits.” 

Frank E. Castka, East Islip, N.Y., through Con- 
gressman Robert Baker, is waging a one-man fight to 
reduce postal rates on manuscripts to second class, by 
which writers’ expenses would be materially de- 
creased. The Guild recommends that as many writers 
as can do so write to Castka, advising him what they 
can do to help in this work. 

The sphere of influence of the Guild is constantly 
growing, and the roster includes a great many names 
of prominence in the fiction field. We know of several 
writers who discovered, when editors wrote them for 
references, that the mention, “I am a member of The 
American Fiction Guild,” promptly dispelled all 
doubts as to their standing and reliability. The head- 
quarters—for those who may want to join and who 
are not in touch with members of local chapters-—is 
178 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The revival of interest in Charles Dickens through 
the release of his long withheld and previously un- 
published manuscript, The Life of Our Lord, gives 
special interest to this forerunner of the modern re- 
jection slip. It appeared far back in Victorian times, 
when it was the custom to offer comments on sub- 
mitted manuscripts publicly through the columns 
of the magazine, and when such comments were a 
literary institution in themselves. It was penned, we 
are told, by none other than Dickens himself, while 
he was editor of Household Words: 

“The Conductor of Household Words presents his 
compliments to the forty-two ladies who, during the 
week which ended on the 8th instant, were so good as 
to forward epic, didactic, dithyrambic, and lyrical 
poems, on the opening of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, and begs to assure them that a conscien- 
tious perusal of all their compositions has produced 
a state of mind quite unequal to the pleasure of an- 
swering their communications separately. The eleven 
gentlemen who have obliged him with copies of 
verses on the same subject will also, perhaps, accept 
this general acknowledgment of their poetic zeal. The 
result will, he fears, prove unsatisfactory to all par- 
ties; for, to the fatigue of perusal, he has now to add 
the pain of rejection. Not one of the fifty-three pro- 
ductions has he been able to print with the faintest 
hope of gratifying his readers.” 


What will be the result of the police campaign 
against sex magazines in New York, remains to be 
seen at this writing. Early in the month an order was 
issued prohibiting the sale at newsstands of a long list 
of “art,” sex, and snappy magazines. Charges were 
filed against several of the publishers and news agents. 
Magistrate Alfred M. Lindau requested copies of the 
magazines to read before handing down his decision 
as to the obscenity which they were charged with pur- 
veying. 

In the court proceedings it was brought out that 
approximately 10 per cent of the sales of such mag- 
azines are made in New York. Loss of this margin of 
sales probably will put several of the magazines out 
of business. 

Among magazines involved are The Nudist, in de- 
fense of which the Civil Liberties Union arose, La 
Paree, Gay Parisienne, Spicy Stories, and Pep Stories, 
published by Harry Donenfeld of the Merwil Com- 
pany, and Tattle Tales, Cupid's Capers, Bedtime 
Stories, and Stolen Sweets, issued by the Nuregel Pub- 
lishing Co. Complaint against the magazines was 
made by John S. Sumner, head of the vice society. 
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IT COULD HAVE HAPPENED! 


Mr. Carhart is the author of several books, 


. . . By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


OWE were lunching, 
» several of us scribes 
| together, when an 
1 old timer, who had 
lived in stage-coach 
days, cocked up his 
ears at my discus- 
sion of a plot. 

“T wish,” he said, 
“TI could write that 

| stuff. But I know 
the West as she was, 
and when I start to 
j writing of some 
wild adventure I 
clog all up in my 
thoughts, ’cause I 
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know it didn’t happen.” 

“But it could have happened,” I protested. 

He studied a moment, then admitted: ‘Yes, 
I suppose it could have happened.” 

“All right,” I said in my best lecturing voice, 
“kick that inhibition of yours out of mind. You 
saw the West, in its high-flowering days, and 
you didn’t see just this sort of thing. But you 
admit it could have occurred. Frankly, I had 
this same sort of complex and I licked it. Now, 
here’s what I do. I take true-to-life charac- 
ters—people that are flesh and blood of the 
period I am writing, whether it is the explorer’s 
period of Pike and Long, the fur-trading time 
of Carson and Bridger, the gold period of Rus- 
sell, Jackson and Gregory, or the trail-herd pe- 
riod of Goodnight and Iliff. All right; I have 
my people. Next, what sort of hot jam could 
they get into? Something typical, something 
based on fact, something that rings true as to 
its essentials. Run ’em into it, now, and let 
things begin to happen. Just sit down and 
figure what grief, ruction, turmoil and strife 
they could have gotten into over the basically 
sound contention. If your characters live, and 
you get them to fighting seriously enough over 
a situation, if what follows is true to human 
nature and basically sound as to period factors— 
then it could have happened.” 


including ‘‘The Last Stand of the Pack,” 
“The Ordeal of Brad Ogden,”’ and of articles, 
serials, and short-stories in Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Redbook, Blue Book, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Sunset, Argosy, Five Novels, 
and a great many other magazines. 


Well, you have the general idea. A few years 
ago I was bucking this hurdle of knowing too 
much about the source material of a subject. I 
had soaked up a dozen or two books and a few 
reams of other information, preparatory to 
writing a book. I knew pretty well what had 
happened, as a matter of history—that is, what 
got recorded as history. And knowing this, I 
got into a state of mind where I began to test 
every story by this mass of fact. I got to think- 
ing that if it hadn’t happened, if I did not have 
the basic factual evidence to back me up from 
historical standpoints, I just couldn’t write it. 
I’d write along, trying to create something— 
and bump into this hurdle of feeling that this 
situation, these happenings, were impossible. 

It is a ghastly feeling; you’re pounding away, 
weaving romance and ruction, and all of a sud- 
den up pops the still small voice that says, 
“Hooey! All of it hooey! You know better 
than this, and who'll believe it if you don’t?” 

The answer to that question? 

If you don’t believe it yourself, if you do not 
think it could have happened, the story is going 
to collect 100 per cent rejections. 

Most of the cripples in my morgue at this 
moment are stories that have that fault. I 
didn’t believe them myself. 


Then I came out of it. How? I’m not quite 
sure. Perhaps the people I wrote about became 
more flesh-and-blood. Perhaps knowing the fac- 
tual background thoroughly, then getting away 
from it a little and looking back on it, I began 
to have the feel of illusion about it. 

I began to get the feel that what I wrote 
could have happened to those characters, at that 
time, in that locale. 

From that it is but one step to the place 
where you begin to feel, intensely, that you are 
writing something that did happen; you have 
dug up something out of those days of yore 
that a historian did not record. This character 
you write about, Ira Cabbot, the driver for the 
Overland, this girl Roxy Ver Lee, who is fight- 
ing the villain, Ruben Sperling, who is trying, 
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by fake proxies, to sell a valuable mining prop- 
erty to a dummy company he has formed, 
actually lived. You begin to believe that the 
Golden Dragon is a real mine and that unless 
Roxy gets the true proxies into the meeting 
scheduled for a few days ahead, the fortune 
that should be hers is going to get thoroughly 
stolen. 

It could have happened! 

By gosh, something like this did happen; it 
couldn’t have happened any other way if these 
people owned that mining property and were 


fighting over it. It is a cinch that Ira Cabbot 


would mix it with Sperling, tooth and toe-nail, 
for the sake of this darned likable, lovable girl. 

There you are. 

It could have happened. Yes, I reckon, it did 
happen. 

Tarzan is built on that idea. Jules Verne felt 
it, without a doubt he felt it, as he wrote his 
most imaginative fiction. The extreme is in the 
pseudo-scientific stories of today. And the 
plodding Arrowsmiths and Babbitts wrestling 
through every-day life are characters the author 
must have believed did live and have those 
problems. 

Perhaps this is merely a phase of the imagina- 
tive equipment of any good weaver of fiction. 
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To be able to release himself from factual basic 
knowledge to a point where he no longer 
measures his product by what got into history’s 
records, but rather by what could have been 
experienced by the characters he creates. 

Fiction must arise from some logical fact. 
Even the most fantastic imaginative stories 
must seem logical to writer and reader. If they 
are not logical to the former they never can be 
logical to the latter. You are doomed, the 
minute you sit down to write fiction, if you 
feel the thing you are writing is untrue. 

But the minute you set up your characters, 
jam them into a situation, and then let them 
start to struggle out of it, everything that hap- 
pens being a logical sequence from something 
that has gone before; when you begin to live 
along with your characters, your writing is 
pretty sure to ring true. 

Start on the basis of believing that it could 
have happened; you'll end by believing it did. 

A heap of writers know too much about their 
subject. And they let it get them down. For- 
get what did happen, as recorded by history. 
Think what could have happened in those situa- 
tions, with those people, and you’re off—to a 
flying start and a pretty good chance for an 
acceptance. 


THE DETAIL THAT HOLDS THE READER 


. By HAROLD MYNNING 


N Arthur Sullivant Hoffman's buok, Fiction Writ- 

ers On Fiction Writing, Ben Ames Williams says: 

“I get more pleasure out of discovering how an 
author has done this or that than in reading his story 
as a story. An example within the past fortnight, in 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace. He describes a banquet and 
gives a paragraph to the state of mind of a German 
tutor who had not appeared previously and does not 
appear thereafter. After you have read the dozen lines 
you know the tutor. That passage gave me more 
pleasure than anything in the book. In like fashion, 
the bit of paper fluttering to the floor when they 
opened the long-closed bungalow in Conrad’s Victory; 
the derby hat rolling on its crown after the murder 
in his Secret Agent. These things delight me.” 

Details such as Mr. Williams cites, details that hold 
the reader, are the fruit of minute observation, plus 
careful choice of words. When we read: “A moon- 
beam passed through the low window and glittered 
on the painted flourishes of the couch” we know the 
author is a competent observer as well as a connois- 
seur of the right word. 

Authors often seem to forget that we not only see 
things, we also smell, touch, hear them. A back street 
may seem more vivid to the reader if its smells are 
described than if its shacks are described. And some- 
times, not always, it is better to describe the feel of 
a cloth than its color. 

Apropos of the sense of hearing, pronunciation of 
even one word can reveal much about character. A re- 
porter, describing Mr. J. P. Morgan on the witness 
stand, mentioned that Mr. Morgan was talking about 


a clerk, but that when the well-known banker used 
the word it sounded more like “clark” than ‘‘clerk.” 
Forsooth, that one-word picture of Mr. Morgan 
seemed more complete to me than many a thousand- 
word portrait I have read. 

To put the detail that holds the reader into our 
work, we should remove the scales from our eyes, 
train ourselves to observe the hundreds of insignificant 
happenings that take place around us daily. Notice 
how your sister enters a room, how your brother in- 
hales a cigarette, how the man across the street leans 
on his lawn mower to rest after half the grass is cut. 
Then search for the “exact” word to make your ob- 
servation clear to the reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here Are My Peopte, By Arthur J. Burks. Funk & 
Wagnalls, $2.50. 

Arthur J. Burks, president of the American Fiction 
Guild, is a versatile author. He not only writes vig- 
orous yarns for the pulp magazines, but can turn his 
hand to simple, homely stories of everyday people. 
“The Land of Checkerboard Families,” which ap- 
peared a year or so ago, was such a book, and “Here 
Are My People” is another. 

Mr. Burks writes of people he knows—his own 
people, who are like the majority of people who have 
participated in the growth of the nation from the pio- 
neer period to the present day. Their lives, their good 
fortune and mishaps, their emergence from hardship 
to comparative ease, makes a true and satisfying pic- 
ture of living, breathing men and women. The reader 
finishes the book with a sense of having lived through 
their struggles and triumphs. It is one of the import- 
ant books of the year. 
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LOVE STORIES MUST MIRROR 
LIFE, SAYS DAISY BACON 


. . . An Interview by B. VIRGINIA LEE 


Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story Magazine 


\V FROM the time I was a child I was dissatis- 
fied with the endings in books and maga- 
zine stories. As I grew older, I blamed 

the editors, because it is the editor’s business to 

edit as well as select all stories. I wrote a new 
ending to Little Women when I was fourteen, 

(having Joe marry Laurie) and when they made 

the movie the other day, I still felt as strongly 

about it as ever. Even before that I manifested 

editorial tendencies, for at the age of five, I 

actually edited ‘Our Father which art’, etc., etc., 

to ‘who’ in the Bible long-cherished as a pos- 
session of my mother’s family.” 

Daisy Bacon was analyzing, for me, the em- 
bryonic thought which eventually crystallized, 
making her one of the best known women 
editors in America. It is interesting to note 
that the present success she enjoys had its first 
beginning in her conscious thought when a 
child; but of course, having reached this goal, 
it is Miss Bacon’s qualifications which keep her 
at the head of her profession and keep Love 
Story, which she so ably edits, gaining circula- 
tion, week after week, undaunted. Daisy Bacon 
holds the distinction of being the only girl 
editor of a popular fiction weekly who has held 
the job competently for eight years. Because 
the weekly she edits is claimed to be the largest 
circulating wood-pulp on the stands, she has 


become known among publishers as “Queen of 
the Wood-pulps.” 

According to Miss Bacon, modern fiction re- 
flects the startling changes in romance which 
have taken place during the last decade and a 
half. Old Man Economics has always had a lot 
to do with love and lovers, and it has become 
very apparent that with economic changes, love 
has come under a heavy hammer. New prob- 
lems face lovers, so lovers change. When lovers 
change, love stories must change too. The only 
thing that has remained the same during the 
general upheaval is Love itself. 

“When a young man falls in love today, his 
first question is no longer, ‘Can she cook?’ or 
‘Can she make pies like Mother’s?’? Instead he 
asks, ‘Has she got a job and how much does 
she make a week?’” Thus Miss Bacon illus- 
trates the change in the point of view of a 
young man in love today and the man in love 
a decade ago, and explains that stories must 
mirror what is actually happening in thought, 
reflected in final actions of the individuals. 

“If you must print happy-ever-after stories, 
you must show clearly how it is done when the 
girl wants to keep on working after marriage, 
or how she is to decide whether to marry or be 
a bachelor girl. Or whether love can endure 
when a girl makes more money than her hus- 
band. Or what happens when the wife stays 
late at the office and then arrives home to find 
that hubby hasn’t come home with the steak 
and ice cream, and there are guests expected 
for dinner. 

“These are bits of everyday life, and it is 
stories based on these incidents that the modern 
girl wants to read. Women editors must keep 
right up on their toes if they would stick with 
the present-day woman. They are compelled to 
work much harder than the editors of men’s 
magazines because women and their problems 
are constantly changing. 

“Not all fiction deals with the heroine who is 
a better wage-earner than her fiance, of course. 
We still have the old-fashioned problems of 
courtship and marriage, but even these are dealt 
with differently. 

“For instance, there is the problem of mar- 
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rying when the young man is financially unable 
to support a wife. In 1900 a fiction writer 
would have treated the situation by having the 
heroine wait patiently for long years, filling the 
chapters between the first meeting of the lovers 
and their eventual marriage with the trials and 
tribulations they confronted during their long 
wait, until happiness came to them with mar- 
riage, as the climax of the story. 

“The modern writer would have the youth 
marry the girl of his choice after it was de- 
cided she would keep her job, and they’d start 
housekeeping in a tiny apartment, sharing ex- 
penses, etc., to the final climax, whatever it 
was to be. 

“Modern fiction has far more settings for 
love than the old ‘yellow backs.’ In books by 
Bertha M. Clay and others of her time, heroines 
were one of two types, either very wealthy, or 
the opposite. And all were very negative, even 
nebulous, as to characterization. Now heroines 
are poor and rich and middle-class, but what- 
ever their station in life, they are self-assertive 
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and independent—if magazine stories mirror 
life! 

“Love is dealt with not only in the air and 
on land but on the sea and under the sea and 
in the jungles of Africa and the mazes of great 
cities. And always the heroine has as much to 
do in the action of the story as the hero. 

“But still,’ Miss Bacon mused, “when you 
pin yourself down to facts at the end of a dis- 
sertation on love as reflected by modern fiction, 
one must admit that although the style of love 
stories has changed, and although settings have 
changed, and although the problems have 
changed—and even though the lovers them- 
selves have changed— one finds that only one 
thing remains the same. That is Jove.” 

In summing it all up, Miss Bacon says that 
any writer who will treat life as it is, and get 
below the surface—that is, treat the heroine and 
the element of love subjectively rather than ob- 
jectively—has a good chance of clicking with 
Love Story, for it is on such stories that she has 
built up its reputation and circulation. 


THE FOREIGN LINGO BLUFF 


. . » By S. OMAR BARKER 


HO’S afraid of the big bad bluff? Nobody, 

apparently. I refer to writers, specifically fic- 

tion writers who flavor their stories with 
words and phrases of foreign languages, and more 
often than not get "em wrong. 

Misbegotten Spanish in, for instance, a border yarn, 
is a serious menace to verisimilitude. Most readers 
probably won't know the difference, but a surprising 
number will. And for these, much of the story’s 
punch is spoiled. Anything you do to a story that 
spoils it for those readers who happen to know what 
you are talking about—even if you don’t— is bad 
craftsmanship. It’s a big bad bluff. 

You and I, of course, aren’t guilty. But who else 
is not? From the otherwise most authoritative Mary 
Austin on through to the lowliest key-whanger pul- 
peteer, it is a common offense. 

Which brings up the question: “Why lingo at all?” 

Here is why. The use of a few Spanish or collo- 
quial Mexican phrases in a story the setting of which 
is among Mexicans, does add flavor to the atmos- 
phere and locale elements in your story. Also, if Aga- 
pito, the villern, is permitted to express himself oc- 
casionally in a few choice words of his native tongue, 
it serves to keep the reader reminded who Agapito 
is and where all this is going on. It is a legitimate 
and valuable device, when not overdone. 

But in my opinion two rules are most important in 
connection with it: 

First, remember that many of your readers do not 
know Spanish, or whatever language may be involved. 
Do not conceal any essential story information in a 
Spanish phrase. To do so cheats those readers. The 
senorita heroine, for instance, wishes to tell the 
wounded Americano hero, hidden in the cave, that the 


soldiers are about to arrive for the rescue. If she says: 
“Mira! Que vienen los soldados!’’ and no more, many 
a reader will wonder what the wench is gibbering 
about. But if she exclaims: “The soldiers! Mira, que 
vienen los soldados!” the reader gets it that the ar- 
rival of the soldiery is imminent—and you have your 
Spanish flavoring as well. 

“Por dios! Cuates!’”’ cried Ignacio, gazing bug-eyed 
at the two yellow-haired girls who looked so much 
alike. “Two of them! Tweens!” 

Even the lingo-dull reader can gather fairly readily 
that “cuates’’ probably means twins, and the South- 
western reader recognizes at once that you are mak- 
ing correct use of a Spanish colloquialism—in other 
words, that you know your border-state Spanish. The 
meaning is not befogged. 

“Por dios!’ is probably fairly familiar to most 
readers. So are a dozen other words or phrases that 
are mere exclamations—caramba and the like. At 
least they can perceive by your punctuation and con- 
text that these are exclamations, whether or not they 
know the exact meaning. If you don’t know your 
Spanish first hand, it is a wise idea to stick to such 
expressions for your lingo flavor. At all events don’t 
involve any essential story information in a fog of 
foreign language. 

Second, remember that there are some of your 
readers who will know Spanish or colloquial Mexican. 
For the sake of their interest and respect, why not 
use only those words and phrases of lingo that you 
know to be correct? If that is a harsh limitation. try 
hunting up the local Prof. of high-school or college 
Spanish. He may make your lingo sound bookish, but 
at least it won’t be an incomprehensible pot-pourri of 
verbal chili, spaghetti, and pate de fois gras. 


\ 
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THE OUTDOOR ARTICLE 


. By AL BARNES 


I SELDOM fish. I 
never hunt. I 
wouldn’t kill a deer 
unless it were in 
self defense. I don’t 
belong to any con- 
servation clubs and 
so on—yet I am do- 
ing outdoor yarns 
and selling them. 

In the outdoor 
story lies a field 
with which all of 
us are more or less 
familiar. To all of 
us comes a time 
when we thrill to 
the thought of paddle and portage. We droop 
over our desks and dream of hours spent in the 
open, of campfires, moonlit nights. We glance 
shyly at sporting goods shops and enter without 
knowing why. 

My first article was written around expe- 
riences gleaned from building campfires hither 
and yon. Heretofore I had been doing feature 
stuff with now and then a short-story. With 
the breaking of this first yarn of the outdoors 
new ideas seemed to surge in upon me. I was 
swamped with ideas, many of them yet unde- 
veloped. 

I have found that there are two things to re- 
member when writing for the sporting publica- 
tions. One is to hold out for accuracy to the 
nth degree and the other is keep the yarn from 
becoming too technical, keep it interesting. 

The first three or four lines of an article are 
your star salesmen. Ask any editor. Read this: 


Al Barnes 


There is one thing to remember when you are 
lost. It is to keep your wits. Scream if you must— 
scream your fool head off—tear your hair and 
gnash your teeth, but keep your wits. 


The above is the opening paragraph of “My 
God! I’m Lost!” a tale which I sold on its first 
trip out. Again: 

Bill Whitloch was a liar. Not the common run 


of liar, but a graduate. On top of that he was a 
fisherman. 


This is taken from the opening paragraph of 
“Everybody Lies.” Notice how I endeavored to 
get the reader’s attention? 

Of course the more serious subjects are not 


Mr. Barnes—H. Alonzo Barnes on his letter- 
head—has contributed to the majority of 
outdoor magazines, as well as to periodicals 
in various other fields. 


treated so lightly. In “Campfires and How to 
Build Them,” published in Michigan Sports- 
man, the opening was handled in this manner: 
Do you build your campfire to fill your imme- 
diate needs? Experienced woodsmen do. 

Note the difference? 

I seldom use an outline. It is sometimes ad- 
visable in the more technical stuff, but for the 
average story I believe one will find it moving 
along in a more natural manner without a rigid 
frame on which to build. 

Give a bit of thought to your title. Notice 
those mentioned above. Would you read these 
articles before you would one entitled “How to 
Shoot a Shotgun”? There are titles which seem 
to reach out and demand attention. Don’t just 
use the first one which pops into your head. 

Advertising tie-up is sometimes advisable. If 
you are writing a fishing story, be sure to men- 
tion the make of tackle used and the kinds of 
lures. In a hunting yarn name the gun you 
shot the moose with and the kind of ammuni- 
tion—and above all—be accurate. Say it in 
such a manner that it will not smatter of pub- 
licity. If people wish to read advertisements 
they can find them elsewhere in the book. Make 
your trade names a very essential part of your 
tale but beware of that commercial tone. 


Action is essential in most cases. Not too 
much description. Probably your readers have 
seen just such territory as you are telling about. 
Action it must be. Keep your story moving. 
Once you drop your flash and vigor you are 
lost. 

Be a sportsman yourself. Don’t let your yarn 
tell of wanton killing of wild life. You are a 
conservationist or you would not be an out- 
doorsman. Don’t violate a law under ordinary 
conditions and best not at all. Keep in mind 
the fact that the average editor of the outdoor 
publications is ranked among the best sports- 
men in the game. 

Humor is fine if carefully handled. Indeed, 
there are many stories which carry their point 
and yet continue throughout in that light, smile- 
fetching manner so difficult to handle. A prime 
example of this occurred in the February issue 
of the Northern Sportsman. It was entitled 
“Malice in Blunderland” and written by Hazel 
B. Girard. I quote the closing paragraph. 
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So, you hardy perennials, run along and have a 
good time. Soon the tepid days of summer will be 
here again, then I'll have mine. In the meantime, 
you'll know me if you see me coming. A face that 
looks like an unmade bed. Large predatory eyes, 
gazing southward, and a painful hurty look on my 
map that says nothing more or less than: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

The last will be okay. Wrap it up. 

What say you? Doesn’t that make you want 
to read more by the same author? 

Photographs are naturally essential where an 
article needs illustrating. Good clear ones. I 
have seen yarns which would never have sold 
had it not been for a couple of bang-up good 
snapshots. I usually use a postcard size or five- 
by-seven, but smaller ones are not barred by a 
long shot. 

Again there are times when a snapshot will 
bring to your mind a story which rings the bell 
on its first trip out. It is seldom difficult to 
build words around a good picture. 

Pack your duffel and go camping. Take a 
notebook or your portable. You probably won’t 
do much writing on the spot but you can make 
a lot of notes to be used later. 

Study the publications which are possible 
markets for your stuff. Read the editorials and 
the advertisements. Don’t run the risk of writ- 
ing of a fish you caught with Blank’s Baby 
Spinner in Big Mud Lake and in a couple of 
weeks have Mr. Blank write you a long per- 
sonal letter emphasizing the fact that Big Mud 
Lake has been closed to fishing for seven years. 

Markets for the outdoor article are somewhat 
limited but the field is not overcrowded. Below 
I will give you an accurate statement of the 
requirements of some of the publications. These 
requirements were determined by direct ques- 
tioning and I wish to thank the editorial staff 
in each instance for their kindness in being so 
prompt and courteous. 

Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
The editors state that they are never so overstocked 
that they will not consider good copy, cash on accept- 
ance. They ask for plenty of action and accuracy. 
Length from 2500 to 3000 words. Good photographs 
are almost essential to acceptance. Rates, 1 cent a 
word and over, depending on merit. Lower rates for 
filler. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE WRITING OF FicTION, By Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. $3.00. 


Twenty-seven years as magazine editor and five as 
a critic and teacher of fiction-writing furnished the 
background of experience from which Mr. Hoffman 
wrote this text-book. For many years, it will be re- 
called, Mr. Hoffman was editor of Adventure. He also 
served as editor of McClure’s, Delineator, and other 
publications. 

The book is aimed for the assistance of instructors 
and isolated students, with an eye as well for the es- 
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Outdoor America has been done away with and in 
its place The Izaak Walton League of America is 
ublishing the National Waltonian. Not in the mar- 
et for fiction or outdoor stories except with a direct 
conservation tie-up. Most material is contributed 
gratis by the many friends of the publication. Address, 
222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago. 


Sports Afield, 900 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., uses neither verse nor fiction. It wants only 
stories of actual hunting and fishing trips—plenty of 
action and technical accuracy. Good photographs. All 


technical material on guns, tackle, etc., is prepared by. 


the staff. 


American Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., is not at this writing a very 
active market. At the present time it is overstocked in 
all departments. In another six months Editor West- 
wood states that he hopes to be in a position to pur- 
chase material, definitely scheduling it at the time of. 
purchase. 


Outdoor Life, Mount Morris, Ill., asks that each 
article be kept to less than 3000 words in length, 
crammed with action and illustrated by good photos. 
Rates average 1 cent, running either higher or lower, 
depending on merit. Harry McGuire, editor, desires 
narratives of actual experiences with all unnecessary 
and unimportant details omitted. Exact information in 
regard to guns, tackle and the like. 


Outdoors, 1653 Wealthy St., S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. A clever sheet which shies at technical stuff, 
but uses a considerable number of tales of hunting, 
fishing, camping, etc. Rates are indefinite. The editor 
is never too busy to say a word about a rejected man- 
uscript. Must be accurate and well written. 


Hunting and Fishing, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton. I have no first-hand information about its re- 
quirements. A careful study of current issues indicates 
that it is, as the name implies, a truly hunting and 
fishing publication. 


National Sportsman, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, is a companion publication to Hunting and Fish- 
ing. Its needs cover a bit wider field but at this time 
I have not had a return from my query. The A. & J. 
Handy Market List indicates that it pays low rates on 
publication. 


Northern Sportsman, Marquette, Mich., will open 
the gates for you if you have good copy. It is not pay- 
ing at present, but don’t treat such markets too lightly. 
Some day they will probably pay and then . . , 


A field of which we should not lose sight is the 
outdoor pages in the Sunday newspapers. Nearly all 
of them are in the market for stuff and many pay a 
fair rate. The material will differ from that in the 
monthly publications in that much of it is timely 
and more or less local. Space rates usually are paid 
for acceptable material. 
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tablished writer. The plan is exceedingly comprehen- 
sive. The 442 pages include Part I, subdivided into 
“What You Are Trying To Do,” “Who or What Is 
Doing It,” “To Whom or What You Are Doing It,” 
“What You Are Making It Out Of,” “What You Are 
Doing It With,” and ‘““What to Use as Guides’— 
thirty-two chapters in all; Part II, containing thirty- 
two more chapters on technical phases of fiction- 
writing; three appendices, and an index. If any phase 
of the craft has on omitted, we have been unable to 


think what it might be. At the ends of chapters are 
exercise outlines and questions. The volume deserves 
a wide sale. 
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THE TECHNIQUE 
CRITICISM 


. . « By MARGUERITE RATCLIFFE 


“YOU aren’t really 
going to revise that 
story just because 
these other writers 
criticized it!”’ a 
would-be writer of 
my acquaintance ex- 
claimed in horrified 
tones. 

“I certainly am,” 
I answered firmly. 
“Why else would I 
ask them to spend 
the time and energy 
to read it?” 

“They didn’t like 
my story, either,” 
he continued aggrievedly, “but I’m not going 
to change it just to suit them.” 

“But they didn’t say they didn’t like it,” I 
protested: “They gave you some valuable sug- 
gestions. You surely don’t send your stuff out 
without criticism!” I ended in horror equal to 
his. 

The conversation ended there—it was useless 
to continue. In his opinion I was just another 
low-brow who prostituted her art. And in my 
opinion he was one of those hopeless individuals 
whom every writer who has enjoyed even a 
small measure of success has learned to avoid 
as he would the plague—a disciple of Art who 
asks for criticism but who is astonished and 
hurt if he receives anything but awed exclama- 
tions of admiration. 

I left him with pity in my heart. He can’t 
understand why I sell and he doesn’t. It would 
have been a waste of words to tell him that 
every writer receives criticism, whether he 
knows it or not. And whether that criticism 
is to be positive—the constructive suggestions 
of other writers incorporated into the revised 
version of a manuscript before it leaves his 
hands; or negative—the thumbs-down of an 
editor in the form of a rejection slip, every 
writer must decide for himself. 

So if you are a seeker after applause, don’t 
waste your time and raise your blood pressure 
by reading further. And if you are one of those 
sensitive plants, the temperamental person who 
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Miss _ Ratcliffe is a frequent contributor to 
Ranch Romances, Rangeland Love Stories, 
Western Romances, and other fiction maga- 
zines, 


can’t stand criticism, stop right here. But if 
you are a writer who would appreciate some 
pointers on the technique of taking criticism, 
gathered during ten years along the rocky road 
of writing, read on! For there is a technique of 
taking criticism which, to my mind, is as im- 
portant as the technique of writing. 

First of all, use the same judgment in sub- 
mitting a certain story to a certain critic that 
you would in submitting it to an editor. When 
I first decided to try my wings in the pulp 
love-Western field, I selected the magazine I 
thought most likely to take the type of story 
I could write, studied it and put into the writ- 
ing of that story all the technique I had learned 
and all the slant I could toward that particular 
magazine. But when it came to selecting a 
critic, I used neither good sense nor good 
judgment. 

I was a great admirer of a certain intellectual 
woman who was in a position, financially, to 
write what she chose, regardless of whether she 
garnered checks or rejection slips. She had sold 
to the Big Four and doubtless had never read a 
pulp magazine in her life. 

I submitted my love-Western to her for criti- 
cism. Her verdict was emphatic and final. The 
story was melodramatic, too highly colored, ob- 
vious, completely lacking in subtlety and re- 
straint. In other words, trash. It might pos- 
sibly be used for fire-building. 


I was crushed, completely discouraged. But 
I finally decided that, the season for fires being 
still some weeks distant, I’d just take a forlorn 
chance and send my story in, anyway. Inside 
of three weeks I received a check for $150 and 
that editor has accepted practically everything 
I’ve sent her since. 

I decided triumphantly that I had chosen a 
rotten critic—that she didn’t know a good 
story when she saw one. Which was extremely 
unfair. If I had stopped to analyze the type 
of person she was I would have realized that for 
that particular type of story such adverse criti- 
cism was in reality the highest praise. Any 
story published in that magazine would have 
drawn from her the same denunciation. 

Of course, not many of us have on tap a 
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variety of critics from among whom we can 
choose one sympathetic toward a particular type 
of story. So we must select the critic most able 
to judge the story fairly. 

Whether you should seek individual or group 
criticism depends on the circumstances. 

Group criticism, for some temperaments, is 
very hard to take. That very fact shows your 
need of it, so /earn to take it. It is more final. 
Get a group of writers into an argument over a 
criticism and the argument itself will often 
settle most of your harassing doubts. It is 
quicker, for it is done at one sitting, while in- 
dividual criticisms would take days. It has a 
wider scope proportionately to the number of 
members in the group. 

Individual criticism, on the other hand, while 
slower, is more thorough and constructive. There 
is time for consideration of words—and what 
a whale of a difference a few words make!—of 
organization, of the details that must neces- 
sarily be passed up in group criticism. There is 
more opportunity to build up as well as to tear 
down. 

But this form of criticism has one grave 
danger. Too many consecutive individual criti- 
cisms may result—if you are an amateur and 
too easily influenced—in your rewriting your 
story to suit each critic until your own story 
is lost. I distinctly remember one article I sub- 
mitted to five different critics, rewriting it 
five different times to conform to the ideas of 
each. In the end I had written five different 
articles, none of which was mine. 

You learn by experiences like this that while 
criticism may make a story, it may also mar 
it, and you become selective. In other words, 
you learn the most important lesson in the tech- 
nique of taking criticism—to build up a mental 
attitude toward it which the legal profession 
would call judicial-mindedness. 

Seek criticism, by all means, but be deter- 
mined beforehand not to let it anger you, nor 
unduly elate you, nor bewilder you, nor, above 
all, discourage you. Listen to it carefully with 
an open mind. Sleep on it if possible. Then, 
keeping in mind all you know about your 
critic, his personal likes and dislikes, his cus- 
tomary reactions, his knowledge of your pro- 
posed market, and balancing all these against 
your own knowledge of the market, your own 
“feel” for the story, carefully select and reject. 
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Let this “feel” for your story be the basis 
of your selectivity. If a story brings forth a 
lot of varying and conflicting criticism it indi- 
cates that there is something wrong. None of 
the critics may offer the right cure. But let the 
very fact of wholesale criticism be a thought- 
stimulant, and work out something which does 
appeal to you and which yet overcomes the ob- 
jections. 

For example, I recently wrote a story in 
which the heroine told the man she loved that 
she didn’t love him, in order to prevent his sac- 
rificing his future for her. A group of critics 
pointed out that in my anxiety to put over 
the heroine’s nobility I had made her a regular 
sob sister, and made my hero weak and spineless. 
I seized upon their suggestions for revision with 
delight because, when the fault was pointed out, 
I realized that I felt exactly as they did. That 
story brought home a check, but I am con- 
vinced that in its original form it would have 
rated a rejection slip. 

On the other hand I submitted a story of 
symbolism, aimed at the slicks, to a group of 
five critics. Four of them disliked it and even 
the fifth had radical ideas about changing it. 
I could not take any of their suggestions for, if 
I had, the story would no longer have been 
mine, yet I know that it won’t do as it is. I’ve 
never sold it, but if I am ever able to revise it 
in my own way and yet meet their objections, 


I probably shall sell it. 


However, don’t become too dependent on 
criticism or upon a certain critic or critics. 
A proper independence is part of a proper ju- 
dicial-mindedness. A writer of my acquain- 
tance became so dependent on the help of a 
certain critic that when that critic moved away 
he was like a cripple who had lost his crutch. 


It is up to you to decide which kind of criti- 
cism you want—the quick, immediate, positive 
kind that may make you rewrite a story three 
or four times but which brings checks instead 
of rejections; or the slow, negative kind which 
fills you with discouragement, your mail box 
with rejection slips, and turns your bottom 
drawer into a “boneyard.” For you will get 
criticism whether you like it or not and whether 
you take it or not, so you might as well take 
it, and like it—but take it with a grain of salt! 


ww 


THE HANDY MARKET LIST OF NEWSPAPER SYNDICATES 


will be a feature of the May issue of The Author & Journalist. This annual compilation (omitted in 1933) 


is now under preparation. 


It will list all of the important newspaper syndicates, their addresses, types of 


material they syndicate and types for which they offer a market, and will furnish an invaluable reference list 


for writers who are working, or who contemplate submitting work, in this field. 
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EVERY WRITER SHOULD 


KEEP A DIARY 


. . . By MAGDA LEIGH 


small notebook and pencil, and teach it to 

keep a diary. Impress upon it the value of 
notations such as: “Pin stuck me, today. Took 
it like the stoic I am.” Or: “Pin stuck me, to- 
day. Howled like the devil. I have a complex 
against pins.” For, mark my words, when that 
baby grows up and gets ready to write his first 
novel, (don’t argue . . . all babies grow up to 
want to write books!) he will wish to thunder 
he could remember his sensations from birth, 
onward. He will wish he had kept a table of 
measurements of his own emotional growth. He 
will wish he had watched other babies more 
closely, to note their reactions when they climbed 
out of their perambulators and fell on their 
heads; he will wish he had studied out the 
reasons that prompted his father or his mother 
to do all the fool things they did to him. 

If I had life to live over again, I'd know 
better than to neglect keeping a diary. The 
things I could write, today .. . and cash in on! 
...if only I had taken notes to offset the torpor 
of this memory of mine! 

You don’t realize, when you are young, how 
much you can forget as life piles up its moves, 
its changes and its excitements. An event that 
seems overwhelming, at the moment, takes on 
proportions that cause you to believe it will 
never fade from your mind. Don’t fool your- 
self. As you grow older, other and more vital 
events occur, and each dims the memory of the 
one before. If you don’t pin down on paper the 
statistics of your journey across the years, you 
find yourself, when really ripe enough to stand 
a mental plucking, hazy, confused, uncertain, 
lost, as to past events. You find yourself even 


[’ you have a baby in your home, buy it a 


-hazier and more confused as to your reactions 


or the reactions of others concerned in those 
events. Tolerance, patience, understanding, 
forgiveness form such a great part of middle 
age, that what seemed colossally significant to 
you in your youth has blurred into something 
almost unrecognizable now. You find you have 
lost the fire of the moment; you have outgrown 
the pain. You can laugh, now, at the very 
things that caused you once to weep. (Which 
is safe and sane for living, but fatal to writing.) 

It just happens that recently I read three 


Mrs. Leigh has contributed former articles 
to The Author & Journalist, and has ap- 
peared in numerous magazines, including 
Collier’s, Adventure, Blue Book, Argosy, 
Action Stories, Young’s, Seven Seas, a 
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books which impressed upon me the undeniable 
necessity of keeping a diary, or at least of tak- 
ing notes. The first was The Journal of Arnold 
Bennett. No wonder Bennett wrote such a 
prodigious amount of stuff! He made a habit of 
putting down in his journal a little bit of 
everything:—descriptions of people he saw in 
the street, remarks made by friends or enemies, 
bits of the day’s news, impressions, reactions, 
plans for future work—everything. The man 
collected a regular reference library for himself 
in his Journal. He saved fragments of conver- 
sations; he made neighbors of strange subjects. 
Turning at random to his Journal, I find, for 
example: “I had breakfast in bed. Very well 
served on table brought in. Soft-boiled eggs. 
Difficulty of breaking them into glass. Appoint- 
ment with Bjorkman at 11 and with Arthur 
Hooley at 11:30. Bjorkman too talkative. An 
analytic and probably uncreative brain, but 
very decent.” Under another date, there is this: 
“A curious case of avarice from Calvocoressi. 
An old lady living in a 9000 fr. apartment in 
the Avenue de la Grande Armee, who pays two 
servants 150 fr. per month each in order to 
induce them to stand her avaricious ways. There 
is a story in this.” 

There was a story or a novel or the idea for 
a play in so many things Bennett saw and noted 
in his Journal, that it is not to be wondered at 
that the man had a country house, a town 
house, a car, and a yacht! 

* 

The second book was Peter Fleming’s Brazilian 
Adventure, the tale of this brilliant young 
author’s experiences during his search for the 
missing Col. Fawcett. That this book has been 
among the best sellers is not surprising. It is 
one of those things written while the heat of 
adventure still warmed the author’s memory, 
and because young Fleming kept notes, letters, 
cables, etc., pertaining to the trip, there is about 
it an air of immediacy. There are no vague 
impressions; each one stands out boldly. You 
are enabled to see what Fleming saw and to 
feel what he felt. Reading Brazilian Adventure 
is taking vicariously one of the grandest trips 
possible! 

The third book in my mind is that amazingly 
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fine Testament of Youth, written by an English 
woman, Vera Brittain. Seventeen years elapsed 
between her living of the book and her writing 
it. Yet, without doubt, it is one of the most 
vivid, most alive pieces of literature I have ever 
met. In the author’s acknowledgments, she says 
she had access to letters, war records, etc. 
Through these, she picked up whatever she 
lacked, and with her own notes, the completed 
work is alive and glowing, from her early girl- 
hood to the present. The beauty, tragedy, and 
above all, the truth in Testament of Youth, 
must be attributed to the fact that it was 
written with that sharp emotional quickening 
that can come only through clear remembrance 
of places, people, events and reactions. What- 
ever blunting of memory time may have effected, 
those notes and letters acted as hones, and the 
result is a book that will endure. 

Sinclair Lewis is said to carry a notebook 
wherever he goes. Some critics have said of his 
latest book, Work of Art, that it contains too 
much detail. Lewis undoubtedly takes delight 
in jotting down whatever may be grist to his 
mill, while the sound, the feel, the taste, the 
vision, the smell are still with him. 

This importance of keeping notes has been 
brought home to me particularly through an 
announcement made in the New York Herald- 
Tribune Magazine of February 18, 1934. In 
this issue, Mrs. Wm. Brown Meloney, editor 
of the section, has this to say: 


We are living today in one of the most exciting 
periods in mankind's history. One hundred years from 
now dramatists will be using the events of this hour 
as raw material for their epics. Some of the most pop- 
ular and moving books which have appeared in recent 
years have dealt with the World War and the depres- 
sion, the great war’s aftermath. 

I recently heard the vice president of the largest 
chain of department stores in this country say of one 
of these books, Little Man, What Now? ‘If I could 
have my way, I would make every man who runs a 
store and employs a clerk read it. I shall never again 
see a salesman selling an overcoat without wondering 
what hopes and what tragedies are in his private life.’ 

Yet the fact that it was a moving human story was 
not what made Little Man, What Now? a best seller 
all over the Western World. It was more than just a 
moving human story. It was the revelation of what 
has happened to millions of simple men caught in 
a whirlpool of a world revolution. It was fiction 
plus. 

This being the case, it seems remarkable that the 
— of fiction as a guiding force in public opinion has 

een rather neglected in the United States. The influ- 
ence which Dickens had, through newspapers, on 
English life and letters, has no counterpart now, ex- 
cept in the books of Sinclair Lewis and a few others. 

The Herald-Tribune believes that a greater effort 
should be made to interpret the events of our day in 
fiction form, and that a newspaper magazine is the 
proper place in which to do it. 

Next week, therefore, we shall begin to publish 
important topical novels in serial installments. This 
does not mean that the paper is flinging out the ban- 
ner of a crusade; we will not run propaganda for any 
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movement or idea. It is a fact, with a few striking 
exceptions, that the novels which have most greatly 
influenced public thinking have not been written as 
propaganda, but purely for the love of writing. They 
carried conviction and led to action because they are 
essentially true. What we will do, therefore, is to 
present the human drama of these times as seen 
through the eyes of our ablest fiction writers. 

Mrs. Meloney is probably starting something 
that will be repeated, decade after decade. And 
to lead up to today, you must be able to re- 
member yesterday. Constant note-taking is your 
cue. To depend upon a public library for your 
data is not such a good idea. In the first place, 
other people’s books may give you dates and 
facts, but only your own notes can remind you 
of your own reactions and the reactions of those 
in whom you were interested. 

Even while I was working on the rough 
draft of this article, another writer called me 
up on the telephone and asked me if I wore my 
hair in a pompadour, in 1912. 

“1912?” I repeated, vaguely. ‘“‘Let me see... 
in 1912, I was doing newspaper work in Hono- 
lulu. Hm...I...I remember how we used 
to go swimming at Waikiki, and how we used 
to pile in a car with some singing boys and drive 
through the moonlight; I remember the ex- 
cellent rickies served on the roof garden of the 
Alexander Young Hotel, but I’m blessed if I 
remember how I wore my hair!” 

Fortunately, I had some snapshots taken while 
in Honolulu, so was able to give the gentleman 
the details of my coiffure at the time. 

My idea of the ideal notebook for a writer 
is one in which certain illustrations might be 
pasted. If you use women in your stories, you 
simply must have illustrations in your note- 
book. What changes as often as women’s styles? 
We go Russian in the spring and Watteau in 
the summer; we are Greek goddesses in the fall, 
and Little Women in the winter. If you ever 
expect to use us in our rightful clothes, make 
a habit of snatching out a page of styles, each 
season, from some woman’s fashion magazine. 
Then you’re on safe ground. 

Or, if you have a yen to write of some par- 
ticular foreign country, it might be well to 
save any illustrations of costumes or of build- 
ings which you come across in magazine ar- 
ticles. 

The main thing to remember in keeping a 
notebook is to put down your own personal 
slant on things. With all the changes and expe- 
riences of 1933 so close behind us, maybe we 
can recall details, now. But how about a few 
years from now? Will we remember, I wonder, 
the ridiculous or tragic results of that bank 
holiday as it affected each of us individually? 
Will we remember all the funny, annoying, 
paralyzing, disappointing circumstances con- 
nected with the big snows of even this past 
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February? Are we going to be able to use our 
own reactions to the Army air mail controversy, 
and to write those stories we planned to write, 
at the time? 

Against one thing let me caution you: Write 
only a line of historical data against paragraphs 
of your own impressions, if you travel with a 
notebook. You can get that historical stuff from 
reference books, after all, if you must. I have 
found, in looking over my own notes on my 
first South American trip, a lot of stuff that I 
could dig out of guidebooks; on another trip, 
I find a lot of description of the costumes of 
the Dutch Guiana negroes, but scarcely a word 
as to my reactions upon becoming lost in the 
fringe of the jungle, and even less about my 
struggle back from fever brought on by this 
experience! 

I knew an old lady who recently died at the 
age of 87, who had kept a diary for years. She 
lived in a very small town and she led a seden- 
tary life. But she was a power in the land, for 
those diaries of hers were local history, and they 
settled many an argument, were rich in facts 
which everyone else in the town had forgotten. 


PSEUDONYM! 


-. . « By WM. P. SCHRAMM 


HOULD I employ a pseudonym? This is a ques- 
tion frequently asked by writers. The answer 
seems to depend upon circumstances. Take the 

case of James R. Blank. 

Now and anon Blank had been musing over the 
advisability of publishing some of his stuff under a 
pseudonym. Always he had put it off, and for a good 
reason: As yet he hadn’t produced a best seller, so it 
did not seem that the sex drivel he pot-boiled would 
cheapen his name. There was no valid reason yet why 
he should seek refuge behind a fictitious monicker. 
He was just a hack, but a versatile hack he was. Ev- 
erything was grist that came to his mill. He could 
put ultra-chaste Sunday-School paper heroines through 
their fictional paces as subtly as he could the not-so- 
chaste cosmopolites for Spicy Stories. Furthermore, 
the appearance of his name with each and every story 
that he sold gave him a mite of publicity and, accord- 
ing to Abe Lincoln, it were the mites that made the 
mights. 

The Christian Comrade was Blank’s favorite Sun- 
day-School market; it paid one cent a word on accept- 
ance. Among the several rejects in this morning's 
mail was the top-notch young-people’s yarn that Blank 
had given his favorite market the first chance to ac- 
cept. The sight of his self-addressed return envelope 
with its bulky content puzzled and discouraged Blank. 
But surely the editor would have written him a line 
telling why the story had failed to make the grade, 
as he had always done previously when a story was a 
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Whenever a news reporter happened to come 
there for a story, local folks sent him to Miss 
S. They knéw she had the years in her little 
books. 

Memory is tricky. You may recall a fact, 
but its deeper shades and meanings escape you. 
Start a diary. Even if you don’t write in it 
every day, gather together the high-lights of a 
week. Write what you felt about them. The 
thing to capture is your emotional reaction to 
crises, and the reactions of your friends and 
enemies. As Thomas Uzzell says in his book, 
Narrative Technique: “The way to get story 
ideas is to do something about it; put down in 
notebooks, journals, on scrap paper, thoughts, 
observations, records of all kinds; get the habit; 
keep it up; don’t censor your stuff too severely 
at first; let it come; later you can go over it, 
take the best and throw the rest away.” 

Whatever you do, don’t feel that it is too 
late to begin, now. Now is one of the most 
thrilling times in the history of this country, 
and if ever we settle down to normalcy, again, 
you'll wish you had taken my advice. I am tak- 
ing it, myself. 


“frost.” None too pleasantly, Blank visualized the 
job of revision as he opened the envelope. Sure 
enough, there was the triple-folded personal letter. 
But it was not the kind Blank had anticipated. The 
letter read: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 

The Committee for the Suppression of Unclean Litera- 
ture has brought it to our attention that in a recent 
perusal of these types of publications, they found two 
stories by you, one entitled ‘“‘The Rented Wife,” in Hot- 
Story Book, and the other, “A Gift of Lingerie,” in 
Naughty Tales. 

I wish to call your attention to the phrase that we 
have been stressing in our market notices in the various 
writers’ magazines, namely, that we are seeking to en- 
gage writers whose minds are clean, whose ideals are 
high and who have sincerely taken it upon themselves 
to set a precedent in good manners and moral ethics at 
all times. Since it is our sincere desire to cooperate 
with the committee to the fullest extent in bringing 
about a higher moral standard in American magazine 
literature, we feel that in view of the committee’s find- 
ings, we should not do further business with you. 


There was no more work for Mr. Blank that day. The 
letter had been a missile out of the blue. His most 
lucrative juvenile market had been given the coup de 
grace. And here he had been blissfully thinking that 
there was about as much chance for a Sunday-school 
editor to become wise to his double literary life as 
there was for the inhabitants of Mars! Now, if he 
had only smoke-screened that sex stuff with a nom de 
plume. Or if only—but you can finish, according to 
your own ethical qualms. After all, we're recording 
a circumstance, not preaching a sermon. 


The Author & 


Fiction Marketing Chart 


The Author Journalist 


Published 


Semi-Annually 


H Journalist's 


APRIL, 


LISTING PRIMARY AND SECONDARY MARKETS FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF FICTION 
Length requirements and other details should be ascertained by referring to the 


1933 


List published in March, = September and December issues. The Secondary 


indicate that all stories o 


is some overlapping which suggests ssibilities. 
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uarterly Handy Market 
arkets column does not 
type indicated for the primary group would be acceptable, but simply that there 
In several cases the secondary markets are not in the 
open market for material, though falling under the classifications indicated, in others, they do not make 

payment for material, 


vvv Vv 


I—QUALITY GROUP 


Stories of Distinction and High Literary Merit. Plot Subor- 
dinate to Character. Realistic, psychological, subtle, inter- 
appeal to the intellect. 


pretative. Primary 
Secondary or 


4 or 
Probable Markets Possible Markets 
(including non-paying 

magazines) 


American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Forum Frontier and Midland 
New Masses 

1934: A Year Magazine 


s 
Hound & Horn 
North American 


ia Review Petty’s Magazine 
Scribner’s Prairie Schooner 
a Story Windsor Quarterly 
Golden Book 


Virginia Quarterly Review 
Westminster Magazine 
General Popular Magazines 
Women’s Magazines, 

group a 


Sophisticated Magazines 


II—GENERAL POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Dramatic stories of Adventure, Achievement, Conflict, Romance, 
Problems. Plot and characters skillfully de- 


umor, 
veloped. 
Primary Secondary 
2 American Abbott’s Weekly 
Collier’, ie B'nai B’rith 
Col bia Country Home 
enor. ow 
Elks — 
ativity 
Gay Book Opinion 
pportunity 
MacLean’s Overland Monthly 
otarian 
Saturday Evening Post Story Journal 
Town Topics 
Westsider 
Action, Pulp-paper 


Magazines 
Women’s and Household 
Magazines 
ious 


III—WOMEN’S AND HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINES 


Plot and characters 
Sophisticated on 


a-~~Love, domestic or social problems. 
skillfully developed. Crisp, modern style. 
surface; ‘‘Love’s Sweet Dream’’ at core. 


Primary Secondary 
Home Journal s Bazaar 

Delineator Vogue 
Hous magi 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 
Review 


anity Fair 
Women’s Home Companion 


; b—More restricted in theme and style. Unsophisticated, glam- 
orous, emotional. 


Chatelaine Bronzeman 
Farmer’s Wife Family Circle 
Holland’s Parents’ Magazine 
Home Friend Table Talk 
ome Groups a, c, and d. 
Woman’s World Farm Magazines 
Religious Magazines 
Love Story Group 
c—Small town or rural appeal. 
American Cookery Comfort 
Family Herald and Country Gentleman 
Weekly Star Country Home 
Gentlewoman Good Stories 
Groups b and d 
Farm Magazines 
Mothers Home Life ious Mag 


IV—ACTION AND PULP-PAPER MAGAZINES— 
MALE INTEREST 


Plot, vigorous physical action and drama essential. 
a—Adventure and action of all types, Western, air, war, sea, 
sport, etc. 


detective, crime, 


Primary 
Ace High 
Action Stories 
Adventure 
Argosy 


Blue Book 

Complete Stories 
Conflict 

Doc Savage Magazine 
Five Novels Monthly 
Star Novels 


Secondary 
General Popular Magazines 


— Magazines 


Primary (Continued) 
Short Stories 
Thrilling Adventures 
Top Notch 
World Adventurer 


b—Detective, Crime, Mystery, Gangster Fiction. 


Primary 
Alibi 
All Detective 


Clues 

Complete Detective Novel 

Complete Stories 

Complete Underworld 
Novelettes 

Conflict 

Detective Fiction Weekly 

Detective Story 

Dime Detective azine 

Dime Mystery 

Gang 


or 
Greater Gangster Stories 
Mystery League 
Mystery Magazine 

Nick Carter Magazine 
Operator No. 5 

Phantom Detective 


c—Air, War and Air-War. 


Battle Aces 

Battle Birds 

Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer 
Contact 

Dare-Devil Aces 

Flying Aces 

Foreign 


Sky Bird: 
Fighters 


d—Western Fiction. 


All-Western 

Big-Book Western 
Complete Western Book 
Conflict 


Frontier Stories 


Lariat Story 

Pete Rice Magazine 
Star Western 
Thrilling Western 
Wes 


Secondary 


Master Detective (true) 

Mystery Novels 

Police Gazette 

Startling Detective 
Adventures (true) 

True Detective Mysteries 
(true) 


Primary (Continued) 

Short Stories 
Spicy Detective 

pider 
Super Detective Stories 
Two-Books Detective 
Ten Detective Aces 
Thrilling Detective 
Underworld 
World Man Hunters 


pes 
U. S. Air Services 
Boys’ Magazines 
General Magazines 


Primary (Continued) 
dron 


ar Birds 
Wings 


Group a 
General Magazines 
Western Love- tory ‘Group 


— 


t 
Western Novel and Short Stories 


Western Story 
Western Trails 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine 


Wild West Weekly 


c—Scientific and Pseudo-scientific Fiction 


Argosy 

Astound Stories 
Amazing Stories 
Wonder Stories 


Weird Tales 
Group a 
General Magazines 


f—Miscellaneous (types indicated by title). 
All America Sports 
Railroad Stories 
& Sport Digest 

u 
Weird Tales 


Group a 
General Magazines 


i | 
14 
| 
| 
Group a 
General Magazines 
ee Black Book Women’s Magazines 
Black Mask Best Detective 
Real Detective 
Secret Agent 
Shadow Magazine 
Cowboy Stories 
Dime Western Magazine 
Fantasy Magazine { 
Natio: Home Mon 
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V—LOVE STORY—PULP PAPER AND ALL FICTION 


IX—BUSINESS FICTION 


a—Romantic love, glamorous, emotional, melodramatic. 


Primary 
All Story 
Ardent Love 
Honeymoon Stories 
Love Adventures 
Love Fiction Monthly 
Love Mirrors 
Love Novels 
Love Story 
Romantic Love Secrets 
Serena 
Sweetheart Stories 
Thrilling Love Magazine 


I 
Confession Magaz 
G 


Secondary 
Five Novels Monthly 


Woman’s 
lar Magazines 


b—Love-stories with Western background. 


Ranch Romances 
Rangeland Love Stories 
Thrilling Ranch Stories 
Western Trails 
Western Romances 


Male Interest Western and 


Adventure Magazines 
azines 


Women’s Mag 


c—Love stories with motion picture background 


Greater Show World 


Screen Magazine 


Modern 

New Movie Magazine 

General and Women’s 
Magazines 


VI—SOPHISTICATED AND “SMART” MAGAZINES 


Primary 


Secondary 
uality Group 
omen’s Magazines 
Magazines 


Primary 
Stories 


Breezy Stories and Young’s 


Cupid’s Capers 
Parisienne 
La Paree Stories 
Paris Gayety 
Paris Nights 
Stories 


Tattle Tales 
10 Story 


Confession mag: 
College Life 
Esquire 


VIII—CONFESSION MAGAZINES 


First-person stories usually dealing with romantic and sex 


problems. 
Primary 
Dream World 


Modern Romances 
Romantic Confessions 
True Confessions 
True Experiences 
True Romances 
True Story 


Secondary 
sycho 
Sex 
Love-Story Magazines 


Women’s Magazines 
General Magazines 


Primary 
American 
Saturday Evening Post 
Specialty Salesman 


Secondary 
How to Sell 
General Magazines 


X—TABLOID OR SHORT SHORT-STORIES 


Stories under limits of 1000 to 1500 words, miscellaneous types. 


Primary 


Abbott’s Weekly 
Adult Bible Class Monthly 


American Cookery 
American Hebrew 
Ballyhoo 

Bandwagon 

B’Nai Brith 

Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 

Clown 

College Life 

Collier’s 


Elks 

Esquire 
Everyday Life 
Foreign Service 
Gay Book 


y 
Grit 
Home Digest 
Home Magazine 
Household Magazine 
How to Sell 
Illustrated Love Magazine 
Interlu 


Left Front 

Liberty 

Life 

Mida’s Criterion 
Miraculous Medal 
National Home Monthly 
New York Daily News 
New Yorker 

New Republic 

Our Army 

Overland Monthly 
Pennac 

Presbyterian Advance 


Secondary 
Magazines of All Classes 


Real Detective 
Rotarian 

Sentinal 

Tab, The 

Ten Detective Aces 
10 Story Book 
Top-Notch 

Town Tidings 
Union Signal 
Vanity Fair 


XI—RELIGIOUS FICTION 


ve 
Canadian Messenger 
Catholic World 

Christian Endeavor World 
Christian Herald 
Improvement Era 
Lookout 

Magnifica’ 

Medal 

Union Sig 

Unity 

Youth 

Juveniles, religious type 


Primary 
Adult pam Class Monthly 
a 


Secondary 
General, 
Women’s, and 
Quality 


XII—SUPERNATURAL AND WEIRD FICTION 


Primary 
Weird Tales 


Secondary 
Occult Digest 
Rosicrucian Magazine 
General Magazines 


JUVENILE FICTION MARKETING CHART 


Consult Handy Market List for length requirements and other details. 


In general, short-story limits are 1000 to 4000 


words for older classifications, 1000 to 2500 for junior ages, 300 to 1200 for tiny tots. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


OLDER AGE 
(Boy) 


American Newspaper Boy 
Youth 


(Gir! 
American Girl 
(Boy and Girl) 
St. Nicholas 


AGE 
(Boy and Girl) 
Childhood Magazine 


Child Life 
Play Mate 
Tiny Tower 


RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


TINY TOT (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 
Children’s Comrade 


Dew Drops 

Little Folks, The 

Mayflower 

cture aper 

Picture World 

Shining Light 

Stories 


JUNIOR (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


ior Life 
Senter World (Phil.) 
Junior World 


Y INTERMEDIATE (12 to 18) 


oy 

Soys’ World 

Catholic Boy 

Haver: 

Pioneer 

Target 

Youth’s World 
(Girl) 

Girlhood Days 

Girls’ Circle 

Girls’ Companion 

Girls’ Friend 

Girls’ World 


(Boy and Girl) 


SENIOR AGE (16 on) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge 

Classmate 

Epworth Herald 
Epworth Highroad 
Evangelical Tidings 
Forward 

Front 

Lutheran Young Folks 
Onward 


People 
Young People’s Friend 
Young People’s Paper 
Young People’s Weekly 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


(Using limited amount of 


juvenile material.) 


Ave Maria 

Etude Music Magazine 
Grit 

The Instructor 


Women’s, Farm, Educational, 
and Religious Magazines. 


| 
lines 
| 
Comfort 
Cosmopolitan 
a D. A. C. News 
Drug Topics 
Chicagoan 
| Esquire 
| Bazaar G 
ayfair Judge 
New Yorker 
Town Tidings Kaleiodograph 
Vanity Fair Psychology 
Vogue Redbook 
' VII—SEX AND RISQUE MAGAZINES 
| Secondary 
Gay Book 
Police Gazette 
Snappy Magazine 
Spicy Detective 
Spicy Stories 
Stolen Sweets 
k 
(Boy) 
Ambassador 
Boys’ Comrade 
American Bo: 
Storyland 
Boys’ Life Storytime 
Open Road for Boys 
unshine 
Sunday Companion 
Boys and Girls 
Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade Portal a 
Junior Christian Endeavor Queens’ Gardens PO 
World Torchbearer 
| Christian Youth 
Friend 
Young Crusader 
ve Lea Young Israel 
j What To Do Youth’s Comrade 


The Author & Journalist 


SMALL BUT SURE MARKETS 


.. . By WILL HERMAN 


in the writing field, offering opportunities to 

the struggling beginner, of which comparatively 
few have taken advantage. This is the field of recipes, 
children’s bright remarks, unusual facts, sayings of 
notable characters, household hints, mechanical aids, 
individual trade secrets, and the like, small miscel- 
lany for which a number of publications offer pay- 
ment with a view to stimulating general reader in- 
terest. Yes, it sounds almost childish at first reading 
—but it offers a way of making a living, and that, 
after all, is of some slight importance. 

It is unnecessary to go into a great deal of discus- 
sion about sources of material. It is almost self-evi- 
dent where each can be obtained—and nearly all of 
the women’s and household periodicals offer a mar- 
ket for these and for household hints. Contests are 
frequently conducted in which prizes are offered for 
the best and most suggestive recipes. 

Bright sayings of children are used by several pub- 
lications. Listen to the remarks made by your chil- 
dren, and your neighbors’ children. You'll be sur- 
prised how many really clever things are said. And, 
of course, if the sayings originate with a thirty-year- 
old child, that is between the thirty-year-old child and 
his conscience. 

“Did You Know That?” columns are becoming the 
vogue in several magazines. Material for them, in 
most instances, is bought from free-lances. These un- 
usual, interesting facts can be gleaned from encyclo- 
pedias, educational articles, scientific treatises, and 
similar sources. 

Talk to the mechanic who works on your car. He 
undoubtedly knows a number of little tricks or “handy 
kinks” which are worth money to you. 

Comical blunders made in speaking, seen in writ- 
ing, made in the classrooms, are frequently salable. 
These can consist of misused words, misspellings, or 
even ridiculous statements. 

There are many other little fields which I haven't 
mentioned—short “how-to-make-it’ briefs, parental 
aids, jokes, embarrassing moments, and boners, for 
example. 

No fine writing is required. Simple statements are 
best. Type items individually on small slips of paper. 
Usually it is inadvisable to enclose return envelopes, 
as these bits are rarely returned. In my own case, if I 
don’t hear about a particular one within a month, I 
feel free to send it elsewhere. 

The prices paid vary. Jokes bring from 50 cents to 
$5; recipes a dollar upwards. Other items bring an 
average of from $1 to $2. By far the most familiar 
price is $1 per item. Not a fortune, truly, but enough 
to buy your bread, butter and stamps. Each item re- 
quires but a few minutes to write—and you'll still 
have time to write more lengthy articles which bring 
home the rejection slips. 

Following is a list of markets to which I have sold 
or about which I have been reliably informed. The de- 
partment to be addressed is indicated. This is not a 
complete list. It will serve as a foundation, however, 
for the writer who wishes to make a beginning in the 
field and who will naturally extend it by keeping his 
eyes open when reading magazines and newspapers. 


Tis ti is a fairly large, wide-open department 


SMALL ITEM MARKET LIST 


(Payment, unless otherwise indicated, is usually 
at $1.00 per item.) 


BRIGHT SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 
Chicago Daily Times, Chicago. ‘‘Kiddie Komebacks.” 
Boston American, Boston, “‘Bright Sayings.”’ 
Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kans. ‘Bright Sayings.” 
New York Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. ‘‘Bright 
Sayings Editor.”’ 
Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. ‘“‘Bright Sayings.’’ 
Boston Daily Record, Boston. ‘Cutest Thing Editor.”’ 
New York Evening Journal, New York. ‘‘Child’s Questions of 


Interest. 
CLASSROOM BONERS 
New York Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. ‘“‘Class- 
room Boners.” 
Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York. ‘‘Boners Editor.”’ 
Boston Daily Record, Boston. ‘‘Classroom Boners.’’ 


JOKES 
(Omitting the specialized joke_markets, such as Life, Judge, 
College Life, Whiz Bang, Ballyhoo, etc.) 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. “‘A Little Laugh 
Now and Then.’’ $5 for best. 
Boston American, Boston. 
Boston Daily Record, Box 2228, Boston. ‘“‘Lafs Editor.’ 
Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kans. ‘‘Homespun Fun.” 
Radio Guide, 423 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
Axe-Grinder, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Chicago Daily Times, Chicago. 
Erie Dispatch-Herald, Erie, Pa. 


RECIPES AND HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. 
Cieveland News, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘Household Editor.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘Household Editor.”’ 
Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kans. 
“Recipe Editor.”’ 
New York Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. ‘Favorite 
Recipe Editor.’’ 
Post-Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa. ‘‘Woman’s Page.’ 
Chicago Daily Times, Chicago. 
Dayton News, Dayton, Ohio. 
Erie Dispatch-Herald, Erie, Pa. 
Home Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. 
Milwaukee Sentinal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
odern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
Morning Tribune, New Orleans, La. 
True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York. ‘‘Handy Hints.” 
Democrat & Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘Household Hints.” 
Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. ‘‘Household Hints.” 
Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. ‘‘Household Hints.’ 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘Household Hints.’”’ 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 
Jewel Newels, Jewel Tea Co., Jewel Park, Barrington, III. 
“Handy Hints.” 


HANDY HINTS, SHOP KINKS, IDEAS 

inteed Printer, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. ‘‘Time Saving 
deas. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. ‘‘Shop Notes 
Editor. Space rates, or $25 for the three best. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 4th Ave., New York. ‘‘Hints for 
any Who Work on Cars.’’ Space rates or $10 for three 
est. 

American Builder ard Building Age, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
“Practical Hints.”’ 

ae, Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York. ‘‘Shorts from the 
Shop. 


Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
for new drinks, sundaes, sandwiches.”’ $5, $3, 
an di. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. ‘‘All Around the Farm.” $2. 

Grade Teacher, 425 4th Ave., New York. ‘‘Ideas to Try.’’ 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York. ‘“‘Money- 


Making Ideas.’ 
UNUSUAL FACTS, ODDITIES 


Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York. ‘Keep Up With the 
World.’’ $5 each. 


_.Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York. ‘Did You Know That.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. ‘Strange Facts 
about Louisville Business Firms.’’ 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York. Unusual sport 
fact items; address, “‘It Takes All Kinds.” 

Axe-Grinder, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 

Boston Daily Record, Boston. ‘“‘Strangest and Cutest Thing.’’ 

Charlotte Sunday Observer, Charlotte, N. Car. ‘“‘Strangest 
Thing I Ever Saw.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Chicago Daily Times, Chicago. ‘‘Embarrassing Moments.’’ Also 
$5 for Daily Questions, 

New York Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. ‘‘Embar- 
rassing Moments.”’ “‘How He Proposed.”’ 

Illustrated Detective, 55 5th Ave., New York. ‘“‘Strangest Ex- 
perience’’—500 words, $5. 

Mystery Magazine, 55 5th Ave., New York. “Thrilling and 
Weird Experiences’’—500 words, $5. 

Liberty, FP. O. Box 380, Grand Central Station, New York. Ques- 
tions for ‘““‘Twenty Questions.”’ 
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Stories That Sell 


THE ESCRITOIRE trains writers to sell. We do 
not teach students to write fancy stories. We 
train them to write STORIES THAT SELL, the 
kind that appear in popular magazines, the kind 
for which there is a demand. 


We know that many talented writers find it 
hard to pay heavy tuition fees. If you can write 
at all, a half interest in one story pays more 
than half your tuition, whether we sell the story 
or not. 


Let us see what YOU can do. Put US to the test. 
Our list price for criticism is $4.00 for a 5000 word 
story. Send us one of your stories of anywhere from 
1000 to 7000 words with ONE DOLLAR and we will 
send you a complete critical analysis of your story’s 
weaknesses and possibilities. If you are not more than 
satisfied, your money will be cheerfully refunded. Ii, 
after seeing our work, you decide to enroll, the dollar 
will be credited on your initial payment for the course. 
“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT 
IN MY CAREER.” Thus writes 6ne who came to 
us without a sale to her credit. She is now a recog- 
nized professional. 

Send your story and only $1.00 today. It may be the 
turning point in your career. 


OUR TYPING SECTION offers professional typing 
for professional writers. We follow copy precisely if 
you so direct, or spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
are edited by an expert. We pay postage on our work 
to you, type on bond paper, furnish carbon copy. 


50c the 1000 words for prose; verse 2c the line. 
Endorsed by Editors 


The Escritoire Walter Harbin, Director 
Box 735-B, Sales Office 


i 151 Fifth Avenue, Room 1317 
Center Point, Texas New York City 


Fifth Annual 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


July 23 to August 10 


Write for Bulletin 


@ POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS ® 


KALEIDOGRAPH celebrates its 61st issue! Send $1 for 8 
months’ subscription, May to December, inclusive; or send $2 
for a year’s subscription and receive FREE your choice of the 
$1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) VERSE 
TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND 
NEW, (1, 2, and 3 include 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS), 
(4) THE PRACTICA L RHYMER, rhyme dictionary and hand- 
book, (5) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with fiction market 
list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Specials good during April and May only. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 


702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Good bond paper, correct form, free carbon, mailed 
flat, 40 cents per thousand, is not a cost, just a good 
investment. Special rates on books. Cash with manu- 
scripts. 


E. G. HENRY 


OF AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


Aldine, Texas, Box 15 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270! ___ 


EH RET. 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
= ILLUSTRATEDe4ENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPERe¢nd ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


1950 
CHAMPA ST. 


FIVE WRITERS 
OFFER OTHERS RARE 
CRITICISM OPPORTUNITY 


This group of Pacific Coast writers, long experienced 
in criticizing member’s stories, now offer other writers 
sound, sincere help in story structure and atmosphere. 
These five, with mountains, forests, logging, waterfronts, 
Chinatown at their backdoor, are selling short stories and 
serials to detective, adventure, western, pseudo-scientific, 
juvenile, women’s magazines. The group is extremely 
competent to pick flaws, offer constructive ideas as to plot, 
atmosphere and markets. Each story received is read to 
the group and a frank, helpful criticism brief written by 
the writer most familiar with the story type. Short story 
fees are $3.50 up to 5000; $1. per thousand over 5000, 
and check or money must accompany manuscript. No per- 
sonal interviews. Address 5 writers, P. O. Box 1872, 
Seattle, Wash. 


— WRITERS — 


Put these nationally distributed magazines on 
your list of A-1 markets for your BEST manu- 
scripts. You are assured of good rates, quick 
decisions, and prompt checks. 
True Confessions 
Radioland 
Hollywood 
Romantic Confessions 
Screen Book 
Screen Play 
Romantic Movie Stories 


Modern Mechanix & 
Inventions 
(Modern Mechanix Pub.Co.) 


Startling Detective 
Adventures 
(Country Press, Inc.) 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. Inc. 
529 Seventh Street South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roscoe Fawcett 
Editor and Gen’! Mgr. 


Douglas Lurton 
Managing Editor 


W.H. Fawcett 
Publisher 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York, recently 
sent out an extended statement of policy, over the sig- 
nature of William Corcoran, editor, from which the 
following high-lights are taken: “I want to shatter a 
heresy that has grown up about Adventure. It is the 
belief that this fiction shop is a ‘closed corporation.’ 
It is true that we have been buying in limited quan- 
tities; but this does not clearly explain why Adven- 
ture, with quick, ready checks, and about the best 
rates in its field, should be despairingly passed up by 
good men marketing good stories. Adventure wants 
good stories, is begging for them. Note that I say 
good stories. Fair filler stories can be summoned 
wholesale. I’m not hunting for them. I want the kind 
of a story I can cheer about. Show me the story that 
I can pronounce good, and I'll inquire the author's 
name only for the purpose of filling in the voucher for 
his check. There remains the question of what this 
editor considers a good story. Perhaps I can best put 
it by saying that a good Adventure story is one the 
reader puts down feeling, ‘By God, there was a man! 
I could follow a guy like that anywhere.’ You see, 
there is an emotion involved in the ideal story. The 
dreams of men and their atavistic yearnings, their 
hopes for fame or wealth or love or good repute and 
their ways of working toward the goal, to triumph 
or to death—these are the things .of Adventure’s 
stories—perhaps of all good stories. They are valid 
emotion, the antithesis of woodenness in story tell- 
ing. Isn’t the magazine’s name itself a formula com- 
plete? I shall run a complete feature story each issue 
up to 30,000 words in length; if it happens to be 
20,000, I'll include another of 12,000 or so. No 
length is actually barred. Shorts will be preferred in 
true short-story length, 6000 or so, with a blessing on 
the author if he finish his appointed task in even less. 
The unwieldly 9000-worder will have to put up a 
real fight. Settings and subjects give us no pause. Any 
setting predominantly masculine. Any subject short of 
undiluted sex. Problem stories are not stories of ad- 
venture. Adventure is man’s deathless quest for es- 
cape. Ours is the fiction of escape. Women are quite 
at home in a good Adventure story, contrary to some 
mistaken opinion. Except that the world’s events do 
not revolve about their pretty but often slightly turned 
heads, as the ladies’ magazine fiction would largely 
have you believe. It is my unqualified intention to 
report on stories within a few days of their arrival, 
and to pay immediately after acceptance. A note of 
hope is this: We are on a rising tide. We are facing 
better times. There is no reason why Adventure can- 
not hope to share in all the good that is to come— 
including a much bigger book (and better market) 
on a schedule of twice per month.” 


Debate, Room 413, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
devoted to articles of not more than 2000 words on 
controversial questions. Since both sides of the ques- 
tion usually are given by opposing writers, it is ap- 
parent that these articles are to a large extent writ- 
ten on assignment. One short-story per issue is used. 
Payment is on publication at rates by arrangement. 

Alfred E. Smith, editor of New Outlook since 
its revival less than two years ago, has resigned. 
Press of private business was given as his reason, 
but newspaper reports assert that the real reason is 
a disagreement over policies of the magazine with 
F, A. Tichener, owner. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., formerly at 275 Con- 
gress St., have moved to new quarters at 126 New- 
bury St., Boston, and are preparing to extend their 
scope from the publication of juvenile material to 
general adult literature. A statement by Lucille Gul- 
liver, the new editor-in-chief, announces: ‘The juve- 
nile list will be enlivened and enriched to meet the 
spirit and interests of present-day children, Equal 
emphasis, however, will be placed on adult titles. As 
soon as desirable manuscripts are found, the list will 
be extended to include adult fiction and general sub- 
ject-matter. We shall publish strictly on a royalty 
basis, and our advertising appropriations will be in 
keeping with the sales worth of the work to be given 
publicity. We shall be glad to discuss manuscripts or 
literary plans with both the beginner, who may need 
guidance, and the experienced writer. Thus, with a 
general trade list, we hope that shortly and in the 
years to come we shall be able to contribute much 
of worth to the book life of the nation.” 

All Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New York, sends 
the following helpful suggestions relative to the writ- 
ing of its type of yarn. “Our crime stories must 
have a direct emotional appeal for the reader. The 
first way of gaining this end is the creation of a hero 
with whom the reader would like to and can identify 
himself. Once he is living the story vicariously, the 
most primary play upon his emotions is suspense. 
Work toward that sensation of something about to 
happen, the mounting fear. Menace is the strongest 
method of creating suspense. Draw the antagonists 
of the hero as such resourceful, diabolical characters 
that the reader fears the outcome; draw the crimes 
of the antagonists so vividly, stressing the physical 
horror, that fear of this fate grows in the reader. 
Make him fee/ the crime, not as plot development, 
but as the ghastly reality. Color helps suspense: char- 
acters and situations which in themselves are excit- 
ing to the emotions. The bizarre is another aid: 
freakish, monstrous, fantastic criminal actions given 
an aspect of plausibility. Criminal actions which 
could but don’t happen. Avoid the stock in char- 
acter and situation.” All Detective is edited by 
Carson W. Mowre and, in common with other maga- 
zines of the Dell Group, pays 1 cent a word up, on 
acceptance. 

Love Fiction Monthly and Secret Agent “X”, 56 
W. 45th St., New York, issued by Periodical House, 
should be listed as paying 1 cent a word shortly after 
acceptance, write Rose Wyn, editor. “Love Fiction 
Monthly is wide open for glamorous, romantic love 
stories, with deep emotional tone and plenty of 
drama. Shorts up to 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Romantic love poetry is used; 
payment at 25 cents a line. Secret Agent “X” is 
open for detective novelettes of about 10,000 words 
and short-stories of about 5000 words.” 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York, is reported to 
be low in material and interested especially in stories 
of light, humorous romance up to 6000 words. 

Spirit, 4622 Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
is announced as a bi-monthly poetry magazine to be 
launched by the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
It is stated that some 6000 lines of verse will be 
bought each year at the rate of 20 cents a line. John 
Gilland Brunini is editor, and Francis X. Connolly 
and Clifford J. Laube are associates. 
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How to Write 
Fiction that Sells 


A former editor of Adventure, De- 
lineator, McClures, etc., shows you 
how to write fiction that editors 
will buy for the magazine and book 
markets. This new book contains 
a unique series of practical exer- 
cises tested by the author’s long 
experience in turning fiction writers 
into successful authors. You will 
find your ability actually growing 
as you use this book. . 


“Mr. Hoffman’s new book will not 
only thrill to action young and in- 
experienced writers but it will re- 
inspire old and experienced ones.” 


—Inez Haynes Irwin. 


THE WRITING of 
FICTION 


By 


A NEW SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


Have you ever wished you could be in New 
York, the center of the literary field, and take 
your manuscripts to the Editor’s office yourself, 
SAVING THEREBY THE LONG DELAY 
CAUSED BY HAVING TO SEND THEM AND 
WHAT IS EQUALLY IMPORTANT, SAVING 
THE HEAVY AMOUNT SPENT IN POSTAGE? 


If you cannot have your wish and be here in 
person, the next best thing is to let us do exact- 
ly this for you. We are organized to see that 
your manuscript is safely placed at the office of 
whatever publication you desire, and promptly 
taken to a new market if found unavailable. 

Mail us your manuscripts with return postage and our fee, 
indicating the publishers you wish us to make delivery to. 
Our fee for this service will be in proportion to the length 
of the manuscript. Six publishers up to 7000 words $.75; 
7 to 10 thousand $1.00; 10 to 15 thousand $1.25; 15 to 20 
thousand $1.50; 20 to 25 thousand $1.75; 25 to 30 thousand 
$2.00. Books 50 cents per publisher. We suggest that when 


you have several manuscripts you send them to us by ex- 
press, thus saving additional postage. 


AUTHOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 
507 Fifth Avenue 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman New York 
We are not literary agents; once your manu- ap. 
$3.00 W.W.NORTONGCO., 70 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. accepted the publisher will send you your 
check direct. 


If You Wish Sales Service ---- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their & 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Pi 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leafler, ‘“What Editors Want.” 


New England Newspaper Service, 755 Boylston 
St., Boston, writes: “We are anxious to get hold of 
some human-interest items suitable for newspaper 
publication. We pay $1 for each item accepted, pay- 
able on acceptance. Keep items brief as possible. Ac- 
ceptance is based more on novelty, punch, and interest 
than length. No copy returned unless stamped envel- 
ope is enclosed.” 

Ace High, 149 Madison Ave., New York, instead 
of suspending, as previously announced, will be car- 
ried through the summer months as a bi-monthly, re- 
suming monthly publication in the fall, writes C. W. 
Mowre, editor. Danger Trails and Sure Fire Screen 
Stories, of the Dell group, at the same address, have 
been suspended. 

The Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, has undergone a complete renovation, though 
not a change of name as was at first contemplated. 
Winifred Willson, editor, writes: “The Independent 
Woman will serve as a forum for women in the new 
social order. In line with the ten-year objective of the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, it will present constructive ideas 
aiming toward social justice. This means that we are 
in the market for authoritative articles on emerging 
economic, political, and social problems. We are, 
however, still buying some of the less formidable ma- 
terial we used heretofore on women’s achievements, 
new opportunities for women, success stories of very 
exceptional women, interviews with celebrities, pre- 
ferably on controversial themes of interest to women, 
the special social or psychological problems of the 
business and professional women’s group, the status 
of women in foreign lands. Articles should be from 
1500 to 2100 words in length. They should have the 
feminist approach, but it must be the ‘new feminism.’ 
Women’s rights have given way to women’s responsi- 
bilities. We use so little fiction and it must be so ex- 
cellent and so definitely slanted to the business wom- 
an, that practically we offer no market. We buy a 
little verse; it must be short and from the woman 
angle. We have eliminated articles on culinary and 
household problems. It is only fair to warn your 
readers that the significance and literary merit we re- 
quire are probably out of proportion to the modest 
recompense our budget permits. We pay from $10 to 
$35 for articles and $2 to $3 for verse. Every effort 
is made to return manuscripts within a month, though 
if they are being considered for publication it is some- 
times necessary to hold them longer.” 

The National Anti-Vivisection Society, 37 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, is in the market for short arti- 
cles, not exceeding 500 words in length, with verifi- 
cation as to publication, showing the uselessness and 
danger of the practice of vivisection. Articles should 
deal with the scientific phase of the question, particu- 
lar attention being paid to the failure of sera, vac- 
cines, etc., in the cure and prevention of human dis- 
eases. Articles dealing with the spread of human 
vivisection, such as the unauthorized use of children, 
criminals, charity patients, etc., are especially desired. 
C. E. Richard, managing director, who sends this note, 
states that good rates will be paid. 

Action Stories and Frontier, Fiction House maga- 
zines, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, not only use 
Western and adventure fiction, but are open for fast- 
action mystery-detective yarns. Short-stories of 4000 
to 6000 words, novelettes of 12,000 to 14,000, and 
novels of 28,000 to 30,000 words, are the preferred 
lengths. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. 

Wine and Good Living, 116 E. 59th St., New 
York, is a new monthly magazine devoted to articles 
on topics indicated by its title—discerning use of 
liquor, good eating, etc. Payment will be at rates 
by arrangement, on publication. 
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Breezy Stories and Youngs, 55 W. Third St., New 
York, has undergone a change in policy and hereafter 
will lean toward romantic as well as sophisticated 
types of fiction. 

Correcting the statement published in our March 
issue, Star Novels, Garden City, N.Y., the Double- 
day, Doran quarterly which has now become a month- 
ly, will be continued in the same format as before, 
being made up of three complete book-length novels 
of mystery, detective, and adventure subjects. H. E. 
Maule, editor, writes: “We usually use published 
books that have not had serial publication elsewhere, 
but sometimes use a new one, never previously pub- 
lished. Love Novels Magazine will use novelettes up 
to 30,000 words and short-stories up to 7500. We 
want stories of strong, romantic flavor. They may be 
realistic, recognizing the conditions of our modern 
world, but should not be offensively sexy. We shall 
use no serials for the time being.” Rates, it is under- 
stood, will be good, and payable on acceptance. 


Wm. H. Cook, 37 W. Eighth St., New York, is to 
launch a new Western magazine for which stories of 
2000 to 25,000 words are being purchased; good 
writing and no woman interest. The magazine offers 
1 cent a word on publication, and will give trade ac- 
ceptances for purchased material. “It is frankly a 
gamble for writers and illustrators,” according to a 
statement issued through the American Fiction Guild. 
Apparently, the trade acceptances will be met if and 
when the magazine is able to make money enough to 
pay them. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, New York, according to 
a recent report by the American Fiction Guild, is “go- 
ing in for stories rather than names.” It is open for 
good fast-action adventure yarns and well-written ser- 
ials. The gore length in serials is six or eight 
chapters of 3000 to 4000 words each, totaling up to 
32,000 words. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 


Esquire editorial offices are at 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, to which manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted rather than to the New York address. In its 
most recent issue, Esquire is trying the experiment of 
running two-part fiction stories. Material for this mag: 
azine should be very sophisticated and of interest to 
men. A decided sex tinge appears in many of its 
short-stories. 

Table Talk, published as a chain-store magazine of 
interest to housewives by French-Stamats, Inc., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., is now overstocked, writes Herbert 
Stamats, editor. “Your mention of Table Talk and its 
requirements has brought an avalanche of interesting 
fiction. We selected a number of stories and will be 
out of the market. However, we will always be inter- 
ested in photographs and writeups of 500 to 1500 
words on special features of interest to homemakers.” 
Rates are 1 to 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


Fantasy Magazine, 87-36 162nd St., Jamaica, N. Y., 
desires unique short science-fiction stories, writes 
Julius Schwartz, managing editor. “We are looking 
for sensationally different stories with startling new 
ideas.” No payment is made, but the inducement is 
offered that this may be a stepping stone to the pay- 
ing science-fiction periodicals. 

Rhymed Stories, 7109 Road of Remembrance, 
Youngstown, Ohio, is a new poetry magazine using 
short narrative or story-telling poems, and edited by 
Marcus Lindsay Burris. Payment is made only in 
prizes. 

Tavern Topics, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, is de- 
scribed by its editors as “editorially a combination of 
Ballyhoo, using humor, cartoons, etc., and Time, us- 
ing tabloid trade news and departments,” but it is not 
in the market for any material at the present time, all 
~. eer being contracted for with specialists in its 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOR those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A_ specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of the case. Write 
for Booklet 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Book Manuscripts Articles - Short Fiction 


Critical reports made in detail. Themes discussed. 
Long work properly edited for submission to pub- 
lishers. Market advice rendered. Research assistance 
in the American historical field, particularly of the 
West and Far West. When querying, please enclose 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn’t they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an activ> part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 


loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, om 

Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 4, 

YOUNG WRITERS, ATTENTION! and others. , 
We criticize, correct, revise, type, market your 7 
manuscripts. Complete, personal literary service. ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
Speeches, papers, programs prepared. Rates moderate. 
AHLERS & McLEAN 55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. es 

Dept. B. 34 East First Street Dayton, Ohio > 


You Sell 


If you do not, the cause very likely is lack of train- 
ing or faulty training. Given some ability, you can 
succeed with S. T. C. training. The proof lies in a free 
booklet we have for all serious-intentioned writers. ‘. 


It is one of the most talked of little books ever writ- 
ten. It has influenced scores of writers, showing them 
the way to greater achievement. 


- to Sell Your Stories “The Way Past the Editor,” which is its title, is not 
+ tolncrease' YourSales | for everyone who wants to write, but is only for those 
who want to become PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS. 

If you do not want to write stories to sell, please do 


not send for it. 
ry Mt ee The booklet tells you what you can expect of the 
COURSE, future, how to work out a plan to succeed, the way to 
1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo. — make the most of your ability, and other important 
eee matters. It tells you plainly and frankly about our 
course, Practical Fiction Writing, and David Raffe- 


author. So, without cost or obliga- 
lock’s personal training. 


tion to me, send your new booklet, 
“The Way Past the Editor,” contain- 
Judge for yourself. Would you profit from this 
booklet? If so, simply fill in and send the coupon, and 


ing information valuable to anyone 

who writes or wants to write fiction. 

hac the bookl ill b il. 

ADDRESS e et will go to you by return mai : 


The Way Past 
The Editor 


- tells You HOW - 
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GREETING Carp MarKET News. (By Doris Wild- 
er.) Rearrangement of the sheets of paper on which 
verses were typed, when returned from Cyphers Card 
Co., 90 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y., indicated that senti- 
ments recently submitted were read. This company 
okayed its listing as a purchaser of Christmas senti- 
ments but rate of payment and specific requirements 
are not available. Japanese Wood Novelty 
Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, R.I., at last infor- 
mation, was in the market for Every Day, Valentine, 
and Easter greetings. Four-line, six-line, and eight-line 
verses are preferred. Motto type not wanted. Avoid 
sentimentality. Juvenile material and “‘snappy comics” 
acceptable. Payment 25 cents a line. Theodore Mark- 
off, editor. Madeline A. Sessions, associate. . . . 
The Keating Company, N.E. Cor. 22nd and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., advises that it has bought 
enough Christmas verses and is not in market for 
awhile. . . . McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Com- 
monwealth Bldg., Boston, Mass., sends word: ‘Not 
buying much now.” This company should be kept in 
touch with as a potential market for Christmas and 
Everyday material. , Fred P. Leutters, editor 
of Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow S&t., 
Everett, Mass., is interested at this time in Birthday, 
Wedding, Anniversary, Bon Voyage (Travel), and 
Convalescence greetings. Sentiments may be in prose 
or verse and may be of the conventional or of the 
novelty type. Payment up to 50 cents a line. sa. 
Norcross, 244 Madison St., New York, N.Y., is buy- 
ing at this time for Easter and for the Every Day oc- 
casions. Reports promptly. Pays 50 cents a line. . 
Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., at last report, was out of 
market “for a month or two” but would communicate 
with contributors when again ready to review mate- 
rial. . . . Last call from Quality Art Novelty Co., 
Inc., Everready Bldg., Thompson Ave. and Manley 
St., Long Island City, N.Y., was for Mother’s Day and 
Easter sentiments. 25 cents a line up. . . . In his 
last letter to contributors, Fred W. Rust, president of 
Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., says: “Referring to our needs, would say 
that with our recent purchase of all the verses of the 
A. M. Davis line, we have enough material to make 
new complete lines for several years. At the same 
time, we seem to be buying just about as many verses 
as usual, but, naturally, are a bit more critical. For 
the next few weeks we shall be particularly interested 
in material for Christmas, but as always shall be glad 
to consider, at any time, verses for any season or 
occasion.” 50 cents a line. . . . L. Wright, editor 
of the R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New 
York, states: “After the first of April we expect to be 
in the market for Easter, Mother's Day and Valentine 
verses. For accepted verses we pay at the rate of 50 
cents per line.” . . . P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill., 
probably will not be buying again until May 1, at 
which time, the editor, Richard H. Hill, will be ready 
to review Every Day, Easter, and Mother’s Day senti- 
ments. . . . Other companies which should be in 
market as of April 1 are as follows: Broomfield Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 12 High St., Brookline Village, Mass. ; 
Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; Hall 
Bros. Inc., Grand Ave. & Walnut St., at 26th, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., 
Boston; The Rose Co., 24th & Bainbridge Sts., Phila- 
delphia; and George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Better Homes (> Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., carries 
a humorous short-story dealing with dahlia growing 
in its April issue, appending to it the editorial note: 
“If you can write as humorous and as true-to-life a 
garden, cooking, furnishing, or building story as this 
one by Lyman Anson, we'd like to see it.” The use 
of fiction is a departure in this magazine. Material 
should be short. Rates are 2 cents a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 
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Blue Moon, a poetry quarterly edited by Inez Tay- 
lor, has moved from Hillsdale, Mich., to 3426 16th 
St., N.W., Apt. 403, Washington, D.C. 

Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, is overstocked on articles and essays for 
about four months. It uses fiction for children under 
twelve, editorials on citizenship, verse, jokes, and 
things for the child to do. Payment is on publication, 
usually at 14 cent a word. 

Sex, now located at 250 W. 77th St., New York, and 
published by Educational Standards, Inc., is edited by 
Dr. Alfred J. Fox, who writes that it is in the market 
for articles and essays on sex problems, 1000 to 1500 
words in length, for which payment is made at 1/4 
cent a word on publication. 

Westward, a poetry quarterly, is now located at 
545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

The Model Craftsman, published in Chicago, and 
with editorial offices in the McGraw-Hill Bldg., New 
York, has not paid for articles used in September and 
answers no letters concerning them, a contributor in- 
forms us. 

Turf and Sport Digest, Montee Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md., is devoted in the main to racing material, with 
an occasional baseball or boxing story. It does not use 
golf material. Short-stories, serials, and articles are 
considered. Rates, 34 cent a word on publication. 

Wings, a poetry magazine, is now located at 930 
Ogden Ave., New York. 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, in an adver- 
tising announcement, states: “Redbook’s novel of the 
month is invariably written by a foremost living au- 
thor,” which would indicate that it prefers to feature 
“big names” in this department and offers little op- 
portunity for the new writer. 

Hunter, Trader, oh wl 386 S. 4th St., Columbus, 
Ohio, informs a contributor that it is heavily over- 
stocked and that most of its articles are submitted 
gratis. 

Characters, formerly at 367 Seabright Ave., should 
now be addressed at Box 624, Branciforte Drive, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. This is one of the experimental 
literary magazines not paying for material. Paul Pfeif- 
fer, editor, states that he is anxious to see plays with 
memorable characterizations. 

Ballyhoo, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
recently informed a contributor: “Our own artists get 
up their own ideas and gags.” The magazine would 
appear to be in the market only for drawings with 
gags, and not for ideas, as are some other magazines 
in the humor field. 

Henry Hazlitt has resigned as editor of The Ameri- 
can Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, after serving 
a few months as successor to H. L. Mencken. His 
successor has not been announced. 


International Detective Magazine, 247 Park Ave., 
New York, has been discontinued. Contributors have 
reported difficulty in collecting for accepted material. 
Robert S. Ament, the editor, is now editor of the 
Fiction Guild magazines, World Man Hunters and 
World Adventurer. 


DISCONTINUED—SUSPENDED 
College Humor and Sense, New York. 
Zippy Stories, (Shade) Philadelphia. 
Scandals, (Delo) New York. 
Detective, (Delo) New York. 
Every Woman, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Blah, St. Paul, Minn. 
Atlantic Sportsman, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Radio Art, New York. 
Love Revels, (Forward) New York. 
Black Bat Detective Mysteries, New York. 
Lovers’ Confessions, (Fawcett) Minneapolis, Minn. 
Abbott's Weekly and Illustrated News, Chicago. 
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233,500 WORDS SOLD TO NEW MARKETS ALONE IN JANUARY! 


Editors depend on leading agents when they need good 
manuscripts in a hurry. As a result of special editorial re- 
quests I sold 11 novelettes, a serial, and 23 individual short 
stories to new magazines alone during January, netting my 
clients several thousand dollars. These sales were all to 
markets not then listed in any trade journal. 


With the practical, sympathetic advice of an agent in daily 
personal contact with New York editors, in supplying their 
manuscript needs, my clients are shown exactly how to make 
their material suitable for actively buying markets. Each 
month they are cashing thousands of dollars’ worth of my 
checks covering magazine fiction, articles and books. 


45 West 45th Street 


GET IN ON THESE SALES! 


This practical, personal professional help with your indi- 
vidual writing problems is available at the nominal reading 
fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words and 50c per 
thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15; 61-80,000 
words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. The commission on 
American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. Your work 
will be handled on straight commission as soon as we sell 
$1,000.00 worth of your work. 

Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none 
ready, write for my circular and a sample copy of my 
— letter listing immediate magazines’ and publishers’ 
needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


New York, N. Y. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a line. 

One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” ‘Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Authors! Sell Your Stories! 

I am selling for others—I can sell for you. LET ME 
HELP YOU WRITE STORIES THAT SELL. Fee for read- 
ing and constructive professional criticism for rewriting, 50c 
per 1000 words; minimum fee $1. Separate fee on each 
manuscript. Stamped addressed envelope and fee must ac- 
company all MSS. Ten per cent commission on sales. 

VERY SUCCESSFUL IN SELLING NOVELS 


M. M. COCKRILL 


Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New ‘York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c. per 1000 words. 
SPECIAL RATES ON BOOKS. Poetry Ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 


COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’"" basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions, characters that live, novel, 
original plots, true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with each 
script eee For writers with scripts already in salable 
form, W SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Com- 
including editing and proofreading, 50c a 
1,000 words. Positively no other fees. Recommended by 
writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 301, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


College graduate, several years’ teaching experience, 
six years’ stenographic experience, offers 


First Class Typing Service 


Correct form, good bond paper, free carbon; minor 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, and grammar if 
desired. 35c per 1000 words; hook rate, 30c; poetry, 
lc per line) ELLA WILLIS GRAY, 325 Greenville St., 
LaGrange, Ga. 


FIVE SALES IN A ROW FOR CLIENTS— 


recently, 2 to PUBLIC LEDGER SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Phila- 
delphia, one to THE ROTARIAN, Chicago, one to MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York, one to THE STORY JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia. I SELL SEEMINGLY HOPELESS STORIES for my 
“customers’’! Why not yours? Send for agency folder; fees 
moderate; reputation as reliavle Authors’ Agent since 1927, 
recommended by editors. Located at 433 W. 34th St., New 
York, in heart of publishing district. Address JOSEPH LIGHT- 
BLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., N.Y. City— 
and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


mportant 
TO WRITERS 


_ ‘The new writer has no chance” is a complaint some- 

times voiced. It is aniootled Clients of mine—every 
one a “‘new writer’’—have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red 
Book, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
pone and plays produced. One had a musical comedy 
produc 


They Sell 


Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I do 
for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, write 
for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of ‘‘Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New York's Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 


Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 
Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 


No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 


Bodin gets out in the field and sells. (Inquiry welc 


CAN YOUR STORY 
BE FILMED? 


My recent story sales are proof of an in- 
creasingly active market. Have YOU a story 
| can sell? 

Producers have looked to me for stories 
for fourteen years. 

No copyright or revision racket. 

Learn about this profitable market from 
my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Suite 215 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Dept. 30. 


The Home Craftsman has moved from Plainfield, 
N. J. to the Pulitzer Bldg., 63 Park Row, New York. 

Kosmos, an experimental literary magazine devoted 
to dynamic stories of today, should now be addressed 
at 706 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Jay Harrison, editor, 
writes: “We are still unable to pay contributors.” 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, offers first and second awards 
of $50 and $25 to the artists whose cartoons, illustrat- 
ing kindness to animals, published before May 15, 
1934, are judged best. As far as possible, they should 
be published during Be Kind to Animals Week, April 
15 to 21. Copies of the periodical containing cartoon, 
showing date of publication, with name and address 
of the cartoonist plainly written on the margin, should 
be mailed to reach the offices of the society not later 
than June 1, 1934. The result of the contest will be 
published in Our Dumb Animals for July, 1934, and 
payment made to the winning cartoonists not later 
than June 10. 

Debate, Room 428, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, an- 
nounces in a department entitled ‘““We, the People,” 
that it will award each month prizes of $50 for the 
best letter received, $25 for the second, and $5 each 
for the next five. Letters should express convictions 
on subjects of interest. They should be not more than 
500 words in length. The right is reserved to publish 
non-prize-winning letters. Address Contest Editor. 


The Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles, every two 
weeks awards prizes for best photographs taken in 
Southern California by amateur photographers. 
Amount of prizes not stated. Address Rotogravure 
Editor. 

The University of Michigan, in the words of the 
donor, the late Avery Hopwood, playwright, once a 
year offers some $15,000 in cash prizes to “Students 
who might become important literary people.” Every 
spring the following major sums are distributed to 
properly qualified undergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents matriculated in the University: $2000 in the 
drama, the essay, fiction, and poetry. As minor awards 
for undergraduates only, $250 each is given to “two 
properly qualified students, each of whom shall pre- 
sent one of the superior plays; and two similar awards 
to two students, each of whom shall present one of 
the superior essays.” In the writing of the essay, 
prose narrative, and poetry, awards of $50, $30, and 
$20 respectively are given to freshmen. To compete 
for these prizes, one must be either an undergraduate 
or a postgraduate student at the University of Michi- 
gan. The Committee on the Awards wishes this fact 
to be strictly understood. A former notice brought in 
responses from all corners of the world, but many of 
the letters revealed that the senders were not pros- 
pective college students. However, any student of any 
university, and any graduate of any college may com- 
pete by matriculating in the University of Michigan 
and qualifying for the contest by taking one or more 
courses in the department of English or Journalism 
and passing it with a minimum grade of C. Manu- 
scripts for the 1934-35 Competition must be type- 
written in triplicate and presented for judging at a 
date usually announced at the fall enrollment. For 
further information write to the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, care of the Committee 
on the Avery Hopwood and the Jule Hopwood 
Awards. 

Better Homes > Gardens, Des Moines, Ia., an- 
nounces a Better Homes contest, with 116 cash prizes 
ranging from $1000 down, for best home improve- 
ments made this year. It is necessary to fill out an 
official contest entry blank, published in the maga- 
zine, on receipt of which full conditions will be sent. 


The Author Journalist 


The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y., announces its 1934 
contests, seventh in an annual series, as follows: (1) 
Descriptive Travel Contest, open to teachers in any 
school, public, private or parochial, beginning with 
kindergarten ar including 9th grade, including teach- 
ers who have been thus actively engaged within the 
year prior to March 1, 1934; persons holding ad- 
ministrative positions in such schools, including 
school librarians; instructors in normal schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges, college departments of education, and 
training classes, who are engaged in preparing stu- 
dent-teachers for the grades named; students of such 
courses preparing for service in these grades. The 
contest is open to accounts of travel (not including 
travel by private automobile, except incidentally), be- 
tween 1000 and 3000 words in length. Photographs 
are welcome but will not affect the judges’ decision. 
Prizes are $100 for best account of travel abroad and 
$100 for best account of travel at home, and $50, $40, 
$35, and $25 for next best accounts of travel any- 
where. All stories must be in the hands of the Travel 
Editor by Monday, October 15, 1934. (2) Better 
Teacher Travel Contest. The rules for this contest are 
the same as for the Travel Contest, except that the 
general theme is: ‘““What My Travels Have Meant to 
Me as an Individual and as a Teacher.” It is required 
also that entrants must have done rather extensive 
traveling, in at least three years. The prizes are the 
same except that there is only one first prize of $100. 
Intending contestants should send to the Travel Edi- 
tor for further details and the form of certificate to be 
filled out when submitting manuscript. 

Messrs. Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C., England, offer a prize of £200 
to the writer of the best original novel submitted be- 
fore June 30, 1934. The prize is in addition to a roy- 
alty ranging from 10 per cent up. The contest is open 
to authors all over the world, but all manuscripts 
must be written and submitted in English. The length 
should be not less than 80,000 nor more than 120,000 
words. Competitors may send in as many entries as 
they please. Each one must be entered separately, and 
each must be accompanied by a signed entry form, 
which may be secured by writing to the company. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, 
offer a prize open to women only, of $50 for the best 
letter, not over 250 words, describing the writer's 
age 8 reaction to The Flowering Thorn, a novel 

y Margery Sharp, recently published by this com- 
pany. Closing date, June 1, 1934. Address Flowering 
Thorn Contest Editor. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is offering an award of $1000 to 
the organization which, during 1933, contributed the 
most constructive piece of community service. A wide 
range of civic projects may be entered in competition 
for the award, provided the project is meant to raise 
cultural or citizenship standards or borders on social 
service or philanthropy. These may include campaigns 
looking toward balanced budgets and fair tax sys- 
tems, programs for providing adequate educational 
facilities, establishment of classes to take care of the 
sick, needy or underprivileged, or recreational and 
cultural activities. The terms of the contest provide 
for the submission of manuscripts describing the pro- 
ject in not more than 750 words. Entries are to be 
judged by five outstanding organization leaders, who 
are to meet in Philadelphia on June 10, 1934, to de- 
termine the recipient of the award. 

The closing date of the contest announced by The 
New Republic, 42 W. 21st St., New York, for best 
poem on the Reichstag-fire trial in Germany, is April 
15. The trial may be treated from any angle. There 
are no restrictions as to form or length, but poems 
of less than 40 lines will be favored. Address manu- 
scripts, with stamped return envelope, to Poetry Con- 
test Editor. 
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AIDS TO AUTHORSHIP! 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve Seven handbooks in the fundamentals of 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic writing and speaking English that are as indis- - 
SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- pensable as a dictionary. They are comprehen- be 
sive, convenient in size, and well bound in 
2.25 Sixty Cents Each 
4/000 to §:000 398 dbook of Pun By Marshall T 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables us 
script, Gratified chents come back fo us year after year tor 
criticism which turns into acceptances— Mistakes in Writing English and How to Avoid 
thus bringing checks. Them. By Marshall T. Bigelow. ; 
- of Blunders in English. By H. H. 
Ballard. 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE Handbook of English Synonyms. By L. J. . 
Franklin - Ohio Campbell. 
English Synonyms Discriminated. By Arch- a 
bishop Whately. 
Get | have published fiction in a Pronouncing Handbook. By Richard Soule and 
PRACTICAL dozen different magazines Loomis J. Campbell. 7 
eases during the Depression. | can Handbook of Conversation. By A. J. Peabody. i: 
Criticism pick out the weaknesses in 7 
your story and tell you how to build strength Address all orders to— 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Fifty cents a “(Add 1839 Champa Street 
Denver, Colorado 
BRUCE DOUGLAS 
5641 Monticello, Dallas, Texas 


greets you 


| 
SHIRLEY 
SAVOY 


HOTEL 


A true Western Welcome awaits 
you. To everyone~from bell boy 
to manager— your wish is law 


/ 
400 ROOMS from 439 DAILY 


A hotel of the finest accommodations . . .a 
real homelike atmosphere and a low rate 
that means true economy. Delicious food 
in the Shirley-Savoy Dining Room and Coffee 
Shop. . . Park your car in the Shirley Garage. 


J. EDGAR SMITH-President. ..£.C. BENNETT ~ Manager 
BROADWAY __AT_ [7TH 


DE R 


COLORADO 


Cn wish to please. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


ONE FUNCTION OF PROFESSIONAL SKILL 


HE New York Times of February 1 contained a 

lengthy Chicago dispatch, “Legion Head Opens 

War on Roosevelt.” The following day the news- 
paper featured, “Hayes Repudiates Roosevelt Article.” 
The controversy was over “My Proposal to Roose- 
velt,” by Edward A. Hayes, National Commander of 
the American Legion. The ghost writer was John R. 
Robinson of the Real America staff. 

Real America and Robinson claimed that the manu- 
script was sent special delivery to Hayes in Indianap- 
olis. The understanding was that he would make any 
needed corrections, and return; lacking these, the mag- 
azine would proceed to publish. It was claimed that 
not only did Hayes make no reply, but that he simi- 
larly was silent when proofs were sent him. 

There was an unpleasant exchange of charges in 
print, Real America and Robinson appearing to the 
department editor to have the better of it. 

It was the sort of situation, however, in which both 
sides were bound to lose. How can such “misunder- 
standings’’ be avoided? In some cases, it is bad faith, 
and nothing else, on the part of the source. After 
imparting his story to the ghost writer, he grows 
wobbly in the knees. 

The writer can prevent other cases by assuring him- 
self, as he departs after obtaining information, that 
the source will approve his written story. Usually, the 
writer knows the slant he intends to play, the sort 
of title he will use. 

Let him outline the proposed story, particularly the 
hazards. Explanation and persuasion at this stage usu- 
ally will iron out any difference of opinion and wish 
which may be discovered. 

Even the most expert and careful ghost writers 
sometimes experience repudiation. In a sense, all such 
unhappy occurrences reflect upon the writer. One im- 
portant function of professional skill is to avoid them. 

w 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
is still buying very little material, according to A. H. 
Packer, editor. 

Factory Management € Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, L. C. Morrow, editor, reports prompt- 
ly on manuscripts, and is paying shortly after accept- 
ance. It has a department of short cuts and kinks for 
which fair rates are paid. 

The Steel Publishing Co., 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh, publisher of Welding, and other magazines, 
now publishes a monthly periodical in newspaper 
form carrying articles and news gleaned from job 
welding shops. It is apparently distributed free to job 
shops. One contributor complains that payment for 
material is long overdue. 


Electric Traction and Bus Journal, published by the 
Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, is using technical articles on operation and 
maintenance of electric railways and buses. Photos 
are essential. Payment is fair, but rather slow. 

The Constructor, Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C., 
is still out of the market. Ralph D. Winstead is editor. 

The Boys’ Outfitter, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
using fewer general interviews with buyers, restrict- 
ing itself as much as possible to outstanding promo- 
tions. Payment for articles is made after publication 
at 25 cents an inch. Ivan Block is associate editor. 

Tavern Topics, published by the Tavern Topics 
Publishing Co., 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, is a 
new monthly for retail taverns, original package liq- 
uor stores, hotel and club stewards and volume buy- 
ers. D. F. Cass is general manager. 


The Author & Journalist 


Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, is using 
practically no material for which payment is expect- 
ed, writes Norman M. Stineman, editor. 

Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, is still unable to purchase manu- 
scripts, writes B. N. DeRochie, managing editor, to 
a contributor. 

Barrel and Box and Packages, 330 So. Wells St., 
Chicago, has been entirely out of the market for sev- 
eral months, reports E. H. Hickey, editor and manager. 


Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, of- 
fends by holding all manuscripts submitted that might 
possibly be used. Several writers have complained that 
manuscripts have been held for four or five years, and 
that they have been unable to get a letter concerning 
them out of A. W. Stromberg, editor. 

Beach & Pool, 114 E. 32nd St., New York, is buy- 
ing no material of any sort except on order, “‘and this 
material,” writes Earl K. Collins, editor, is of a highly 
technical nature and is prepared in relation to pro- 
jects with which we are thoroughly familiar, and un- 
der our supervision.” Last July, Beach ¢> Pool ab- 
sorbed Swimming Pool World. 

Merchants’ Journal, 2nd and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kansas, advises contributors to wait till advertising 
picks up before submitting any manuscripts. P. A. 
Lovewell is editor. 

Winnipeg and Western Grocer, McIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg, Man., is overstocked at the present time, 
according to John G. H. Hart, editor. 

Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is not accepting any outside articles just at present, 
informs Marie H. Callahan, editor. 

Wines and Spirits Merchandising, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is a weekly offering a market for 
considerable material. ‘It uses articles on merchan- 
dising practices of off-premise retail package liquor 
stores,” writes Lou Murray, publisher. “Shorts 
up to 1200 words, with illustrations.’’ Harrison J. 
Cowan is editor. Rates paid are 1/4, cent a word up, 
presumably on publication. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, has a new editor. John Regan, who is in quest 
of good stories on the merchandising of china and 
glassware. ‘“We are also in the market for news of 
buyers’ activities, changes of personnel, etc. Pictures 
are always desirable.” Payment continues at 34c a 
published word. 

Mutual Review, published by the Ohio Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, Columbus, Ohio, for 
agents and buyers of insurance, was issued for the 
first time in January. 2 

Journal of Building Maintenance, 155 W. Congress 
St., Detroit, Mich., is announced as a new monthly 
which will circulate among dealers, jobbers and the 
general building trade. J. H. Marcero is publisher. 


American Artisan, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, has, 
according to J. D. Wilder, editor, laid out a very am- 
bitious program for 1934, with quite a few changes, 
and is running rather heavily to the technical angle. 
Payment for accepted articles is at the rate of $7.50 
a page, a good 1 cent a word, after publication. 

Merchandising Ice, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 
was discontinued with the December issue, but has 
been incorporated as a distinct section of Ice and Re- 
frigeration, published by the same company. J. F. 
Nickerson is editor. 

Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New 
York, is seldom interested in news of promotions of 
hats in the low-price range, but prefers stories deal- 
ing with hats selling at from $5 up, we are informed 
by Charles Speedie, associate editor. Not a great deal 
of material is being purchased at this time. For pub- 
lished material, 1 cent a word is paid. 


| 
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We Want to buy . . 


an even dozen excellent articles for publication in WRITER’S DIGEST, largest 
writers’ magazine. 


Articles must be well written, entertaining, instructive, practical and 
honest. We offer $25 on acceptance for these dozen articles; more than 
we usually pay. Length may be from 2,000 words to 4,000. Contributors 
to our publication include many of the best known editors, publishers, and 
writers in America. Once in a great while a new writer has something 
worthwhile to say, in which case we want to publish it. Our contributors 
have included Fannie Hurst, Albert Payson Terhune, H. L. Mencken, Jim 
Tully, Rupert Hughes, H. Bedford-Jones, Erle Stanley Gardner, S. S. Van 
Dine, etc., etc. 


We prefer that you query us before writing the article, and state what 
you want to write. We will need biographical data and prefer a picture, too. 
We realize the price of $25 we offer is not commensurate with the high 
practical value of the articles we wish. Many able writers, editors, and pub- 
lishers have been willing to write some of their best work for WRITER’S 
DIGEST, for which we are deeply grateful. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Member the United Press 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


If you answer this advertisement, please address J. S. Davis, who will buy these articles. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Proper Story Form--Quick Service--Carbon Copy 


e e 
Your Writing Tells the Work is letter-perfect as to spelling and punctuation. 
Rate, 25 cents per thousand words; poetry 1 cent per line. 
Truth About You... 


WALTER L. BAILEY 
What writing talent have you... 


Box 10, Route 1, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


or should you attempt to write? Do you have 
natural aptitude for any other line of work? Your 
ordinary writing gives the plain, direct, unvarnished 
truth. The Writer’s Digest and Author & Journa- 
list both endorse my reports. Writers like Stewart 
Edward White, Harry Stephen Keeler, Eugene 
Cunningham, Rafael Sabatini, Richard LeGallienne, 
and scores of others do the same. 


Here is EVIDENCE 


“I was amazed at the accuracy of your long report of 
my writing. You could not have done better if you had 
known me for twenty years. I am indebted to you, not 
only for the accuracy of your grapho-analysis but for 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 


FICTIONEER 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


the valuable suggestions made for the direction of my 
energy and talent. Acting upon one suggestion has won 
for me three connections that will use, weekly, manu- 
scripts of the type you suggested, for the next year at 
least.—Carl Bernard Ogilvie, Freehold, N. J.” 

A personal report covering your writing possibilities is 
$1.00 to readers of writers’ magazines ONLY, so be 
sure to mention this offer. 


M. N. BUNKER, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHO-ANALYSIS* 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


*A regular school where you can learn Grapho-Analysis. 
Representative authors studying now. Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler, famous for his many books (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston), is the most distant student, being 
located in North Africa. Send 25c for 8-page lesson. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 20 cents $2.00 a year 


Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Personal 
Service 


INQUIRES A SUBSCRIBER, ‘‘Why is it necessary for The Author & Journalist to offer 
criticism service? Every month the magazine contains articles telling writers how to 
prepare and sell manuscripts.”’ 


It is true that the editorial columns of The Author & Journalist furnish expert informa- 
tion and instruction, and that such is intended to enable readers to write with success. 
Many do, as thousands of grateful letters prove. However, editorial material, necessarily, 
is not prepared for individuals, but for groups of readers. It can tell how to do a certain 
literary task. It cannot, however, check the work of a reader and show him in what 
respects he is failing. 


Author & Journalist Criticism Service is, for many writers, an indispensable supplement 
to general knowledge of writing acquired from textbooks, lectures, and articles on writ- 
ing. Unquestionably, there exists a large group whose education in writing, carried on 
through the general agencies mentioned, has stopped just short of success. Many of 
these need only the specific personal service of an expert critic to arrive at sales. 


An Author & Journalist criticism is a very personal thing. The critic brings important 
qualifications to the client—experience in judging thousands of manuscripts and con- 
sidering the personal problems of hundreds of individual writers; wide knowledge of 
manuscript markets, with the latest information on changes and trends; practiced skill 
in imparting needed instruction. Considering the client’s manuscript, the critic first gives 
a careful reading for general effect; then a second reading for detail. There follows a 
minute analysis. 


Creative blindness, or inability to judge one’s own work, is a common affliction of pro- 
fessionals; little wonder that it should be the common characteristic of beginners. Self- 
consciousness is the expected condition. The critic, with clear eyes, examines a manu- 
script which baffles its writer in its failure to gain acceptance. Obvious faults, often 
easily remedied, are shown. Elements of strength are pointed out. Inconsistencies which 
may have destroyed appeal to editors are exposed. The Progress Chart, rating the manu- 
script for 19 funcumentals, is carefully filled out. 


The best marketing counsel to be had is given; what must be done to the manuscript 
to make it salable; where it should be submitted. Often, the client is wisely counseled 
in respect to his future work. 


Finally, every criticism passes for review before Willard E. Hawkins, editor. 


The small fees charged for this personal service put the help of Author & Journalist 
critics within the reach of every reader. 


Your patronage is invited. A convenient order form is appended. 


ee OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
A. & J. Criticism Rates Are Reasonable Literary revision with typing, per M. words — $2.00 


For each prose manuscript of Letter perfect typing, prose, per M._-----_-__- 
1,000 words $2.00 5,000 to 6, : Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less - 
1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to Additional lines, each 


2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to oS 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 _ f Play criticisms: For each act_------------- 


4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to . All fees payable in advance. Enclose return 
Above 10,000, per 1,000 words 2 ae postage. 
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The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 


| want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 


which | send herewith. It contains 
to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction 
manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


| 
50 \\ 
1.00 \ 


